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Unconventional and difficult 
men, these Moores move in { 
Mr.Hone’s pages unexpectedly | 
and vividly against the setting 

} 


and the Dry 


a new novel by 


MORCHARD BISHOP 


author of Two for Joy 












of their lovely Mayo home. 
Abroad we find them taking 
the tour of Europe and the (/@ 
East, at school in England, /@ 
making their mark in English / 
racing, on platform and in /f 
study, denouncing English rule |) 
and yet fighting for England.’ )) 
The TIMES 12s. 6d. : 




































The following are quotations from reviews 


of the author’s earlier novel 


MANKIND \ 






























SET FREE i ‘A brilliant study of young lovers of to-day in London 

by MAURICE , — — so emp with life that ats it : ina 

ROWNTR EE liq high degree to share their experiences. Those who are 

)) interested in the future of English fiction will hence- 

The personality which shines | forward keep a corner of one eye at least on Mr. Bishop.’ 

through these pages istoo can- | PUNCH 
+ 


did and too sincere to have any ‘It is as if for living people that we feel concerned, as 
David and Lucy contend with poverty, anxiety and 
hateful Jandladies; as Lucy for ever fails to give her 
heart to David and David for ever fails to win her love. 
It is the story olf a losing battle... It is an extra- 
ordinarily touching and charming piece of realism.’ 
SYLVIA LYND in the NEWS CHRONICLE 


need of self-assertion. Here is 
one who, having looked un- 
linchingly on the problem of (| 
evil, has found the way to the (4 
good life.’ 

The TIMES Literary Supplement 10s. 6d. 


THE SECOND q 
WORLD WAR ( 








‘It is a genuine, frank and appealing work: it seems a 
first novel, and it is autobiographical. ... Lucy is an 
admirable portrait.’ The NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 


















first phase Nt ‘Thi | ly i ingly told. TI i 
oe (a us everyday tragedy is movingly told. [here is @ 
Vy ae ° (hi j all ki 
by DUFF COOPER \ crowded scene of all kinds of characters of London 


and Dublin life.’ 


The TIMES Literary Supplement 7s. 6d. 





‘Mr. Duff Cooper does not 

boastabout his foresight. There 

is nO nagging and there is also 

no spite in this book. These 

pages carry an obvious lesson 
to a nation which is defending a democratic form of government: a lesson which 
we must remember at the close of the present war. If more Englishmen had looked 
steadily and fearlessly at the international situation during the last six years, the down- 
fall of Hitler might have been brought about without a second world war.’ 

(; The LISTENER 10s. 6d. 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


The G.B.I. and its work is well known to readers of The Spectator. Many 
of them at different times have responded to our appeals. Others, though 
reading these regularly and with interest, have not yet responded. 


LEAD! 
The 


The 
Lady Violet Astor put the case directly to them at 3 pm. To A SP 


Now is the opportunity for all. On Friday, 3rd November. at the 


Caxton Hall, all who are within reach should come and hear 


- 2 o. . . ye 

those who cannot come, a report will be sent on application. Mi 
War 

Si 
There is very special need just now, and many of our long standing The 
an | 
not - 
‘ ‘ : . ; The 
yet begun, by increasing their contributions. But they cannot carry Ref 
the whole load. Birt 
Mig 

The 

“TH 

PEO! 


GOVERNESSES’ (((//)) BENEVOLENT ‘ 


subscribers are setting a striking example to others who have 


—_- 


OrFit 
A 


INSTITUTION - 


58 VICTORIA STREET LONDON, $.W 


~ ROLLS-ROYCE 


Rolls-Royce Limited wish to state that, at the request of the Govern- 
ment, they have TEMPORA RILY ceased to manufacture motor car 
chassis. 








This has enabled the whole of their manufacturing resources to be 
devoted to Government work. 


The Company are in a position to supply Rolls-Royce cars from stocks 
ppl} ) 
of cars completed and in process of completion at coachbuilders. 


All enquiries should be addressed to: 
ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 
129a Preston Hill, Kingsbury, near Harrow, Middlesex. Telephone: Arnold 2131 
or 14-15 Conduit Street, London W1. Telephone Mayfair 6201-6 
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R. EDEN gave a just and sober estimate of the course 
of the war during its first seven weeks in his broad- 
cast talk on Wednesday. Herr Hitler, who initiated the 
war, has already lost the initiative in it. He has also lost 
all his potential allies, with the doubtful but admittedly 
important exception of Russia. Neither his submarine nor 
his aerial attacks have produced results calculated to dismay 
us or to gratify him. And the winter that is now setting in 
will fall with far heavier rigour on the Germans in the 
Siegfried Line than on the Allies in the Maginot, and equally 
on the German population at home than on the French or 
British. The immense efforts for which the British 
Dominions are preparing have barely begun to make them- 
selves felt, and the amendment of the Neutrality Bill in the 
United States—for this now seems assured—will open access 
to almost inexhaustible supplies of munitions. But while 
all this is true it justifies no sort of facile optimism. Herr 
Hitler is in full control of the German people. He has 
now given up all hope of a bloodless victory, and since he 
cannot force a protracted war he may strike swiftly and 
hard. The civil and military conferences in Berlin this 
week suggest that. The war may well be about to enter 
another and a stern phase. By land, sea and air, as well as 
in the diplomatic field, all the advantages appear to be with 
the Allies, but it must be recognised that victory will only 
be bought by heavy sacrifice. 


Herr von Ribbentrop at Danzig 

It is questionable whether Herr von Ribbentrop’s 
Danzig speech deserved the compliment of a reply from 
the Prime Minister. It was obviously designed solely for 
consumption in Germany, for its incredible crudity could 
only produce adverse comment in all neutral countries, 
Where views on responsibility for the war are clear-cut. 
In Russia alone—significantly enough—did the speech com- 


NEWS OF THE 








WEEK 


mand approval. The German Foreign Minister (who had 
always assured Herr Hitler that Great Britain would never 
fight) declared that Britain had been preparing to fight for 
years past. He struck dismay (according to Dutch reports) 
into the German people, who had still cherished a despair- 
ing faith that the Fiihrer would gain everything bloodlessly, 
by declaring that the war must be fought through. He 
lauded the Russo-German Pact which he _ engineered 
with consequences so disastrous to his country. At a 
moment when the United States was seething with anger 
over the seizure of an American ship by a German cruiser 
he declared that “only a pathological imagination” could 
conceive points of conflict between Germany and the United 
States. He repeated the old threadbare endeavours to 
separate Britain and France by representing the latter as the 
tool of the former—the best answer to which is to be 
found in M. Daladier’s recent speeches and the response 
they evoked from his countrymen. Whether Herr von 
Ribbentrop was making his own speech or reciting one of 
another authorship, it was, judged by any criterion, a 
singularly pedestrian performance. 


The ‘ City of Flint’ 

From our own point of view the most serious aspect of 
the seizure of the American liner ‘City of Flint’ by a 
German warship is the revelation (doubtless no revelation 
to the Admiralty) that a German warship, and that the 
pocket-battleship ‘ Deutschland.’ is at large in the Atlantic. 
Regarding the seizure of the ‘City of Flint, a vessel of 
§,000 tons, some obscurity still prevails. The ship was 
bound from New York to British ports with a cargo some 
part of which could be regarded as sufficiently of the nature 
of contraband to justify adjudication by a Prize Court. The 
* City of Flint,’ in charge of a prize crew under the Nazi 


flag, put in at Tromsoe, in the north of Norway, for water 
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and was then taken on to Kola Bay, near Murmansk. There 
the Russian authorities have “temporarily” detained the 
ship and interned the German crew but subsequently released 
the crew on the ground that the ship had only put in for 
repairs to her machinery. The American crew of the ship 
is still on board her. International law on the issues involved 
is not entirely clear, but it is generally agreed that the fact 
that a belligerent warship could not, for military reasons, 
take her prize to one of her own ports does not warrant 
her in trying to use a neutral port for the purpose. The 
normal course would be for Russia to release the ‘ City of 
Flint’ and intern the German prize crew. Her apparent 
decision not to do that appears to throw some light on her 
relations with Germany. 





The Pressure on Finland 


The Finnish delegation which left Helsinki for Moscow 
on Sunday evening left Moscow for Helsinki on Tuesday 
evening for fresh instructions, which suggests clearly enough 
that the compromise proposals put forward by Finland were 
not acceptable to M. Stalin, and that he either stood by his 
original demands or put forward new ones. On that infor- 
mation is lacking, for the secrecy maintained by both sides 
regarding the negotiations is remarkable. The outlook, de- 
spite the present hitch, is reasonably promising. Finland, 
in spite of the striking resolution of her people and the 
vigour and extent of her defence preparations, appears ready 
to make concessions which do not infringe her national in- 
dependence, and the fact that the construction of a Russian 
naval base (“ defensive ” in character) on one of the islands 
in the Gulf of Finland would put Helsinki, and indeed all 
Finland, at Russia’s mercy is less serious than it sounds, for 
Finland is obviously at Russia’s mercy in any case. On the 
other side the Russo-Turkish negotiations show that M. 
Stalin is not eager to make the failure of an agreement 
which he desires a casus belli, and an armed attack on Fin- 
land, which is being treated much less cavalierly than the 
Baltic States, is unlikely. An agreement which Finland could 
honourably accept would stabilise the situation in the Eastern 
Baltic—much to Russia’s advantage and Germany’s dis- 
comfiture. 


The Russian Attitude 


The Soviet Government is consolidating its gains in Poland 
and the Baltic countries. A plebiscite has been held in the 
two Polish provinces annexed to Russia, and the inhabit- 
ants under this nominally democratic procedure have com- 
pliantly voted themselves in under the new dispensation. 
Russian troops have been admitted to their allotted posts in 
Estonia, and Admiral Isakoff has thanked the Latvians for 
their co-operation, insisting that the pact is based on a 
“ mutual” policy of domestic non-interference. The plans 
for fortifying bases in the eastern Baltic will assure Russian 
supremacy in those waters. The Soviet Government has 
accepted the situation produced by Turkey’s rejection of its 
proposals quite amiably. Altogether Germany appears to 
have less and less cause to congratulate herself on Herr von 
Ribbentrop’s diplomatic victory. We have nothing but that 
Minister’s word to show that Germany is obtaining materials 
from Russia ; but M. Stalin appears to have refused to send 
the aeroplanes Herr Hitler asked for, and it is reported that 
the 17} tons of Soviet gold deposited in Holland, which it 
was believed were to be paid to Germany, are earmarked for 
another purpose. Though Germany is no longer compelled 
to fight on two fronts, she is not relieved of the necessity of 
keeping large armies in Poland. 


South Africa in the War 

If there is a section of Afrikaan opinion in South Africa 
which is anti-British, there is none which is pro-German, 
said Colonel Denys Reitz on his arrival in England for the 
conference of Dominion Ministers with the War Cabinet. 
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He attributed the considerable minority vote for neutrality 
the Union Parliament to the suddenness with which Ge, 
Hertzog sprang the issue upon Members before the mi Mie 
issues had been appreciated. South Africa, Standing hay a 
way between two hemispheres, and on the open t., 
between Europe and India and Australia, offered ae 
German covetousness than any other Dominion, Thee 
no one in South Africa wants a German victory. Buyt % 
Reitz says confidently that not only a majority of 

Africans but at least half of the Afrikaan COMMUNIty, ag yey 
as the English-speaking citizens, want something more 

a policy of neutrality, and desire active participatiog ; 
the war. We are assured of the support of the Union in 7 
part of Africa where Imperial interests may be t ” 
Though there is no immediate threat except through 
propaganda, we cannot be confident that no danger will gig 
from those who might become allies of Germany. In Any cay, 
there are no harbours of refuge in the Dominion for fy 
tive German vessels. There are aircraft assistance for ys 
against submarines, places of call for our warships, anj 

















the many advantages which accrue from an allied county me 
situated on a great trade route. If there were no morte thy om 
active economic co-operation that alone would mean my A 
in modern war. a 
warfa 
America and Japan “a 
Mr. Joseph Grew, the American Ambassador in Toky, 
was undoubtedly speaking with authority when he told. The 
Japanese audience what America thinks of the proposed new qT 
order in the Far East.. He had just returned from the Unite Sie | 
States, where he had been in conference with Presidex = 
Roosevelt, and it is clear that his frank warning to Japan a 
was more than an individual expression of opinion. kk a 
reminded the Japanese that the benefits of the “ Open oe 
Door” which they were seeking to abolish in China wer “es 
enjoyed by themselves in other parts of the world, and rei 
assured them that American opinion had been roused by a 
the high-handed actions of the Japanese Army in interfering an 
with American rights and inflicting injuries on America — 
citizens, and that respect for treaties was one of the cardinl . 
principles of American policy. These candid words, whic ad 
were reported in the Japanese Press, should be salutary = 
reading for the Japanese public. But it is probable also that in | 
they were indirectly addressed to British readers also. Init PB 
recent diplomatic dealings with Japan the British Govem- . 
ment has resisted certain proposals on the ground that they 
involve rights under treaties to which other countries wer " 
signatories. The Ambassador’s speech is not without a hint ae 
to Great Britain that a change of policy under stress of wa » 
might be detrimental to American interests as well as British ns 
shi 
The * Continental Blockade ”’ gr 
So far is Germany convinced of the efficacy of blockak § ™! 
that she is now bent upon establishing a “Contineml § 
blockade ” of her own against us and the outer world. He T 


trouble is that apart from her limited power to compel ships 
desiring to issue from the Baltic to use the Kiel Canal sk 
has little power to use beyond that of economic persuasion § in 
The plan is to form a bloc of European States, includixg § pe 
South-East Europe and Scandinavia, and supported by Iny § fe 
and Russia, which would develop trade among one anotht § is 
and become together self-supporting, to the gradual excl § s¢ 
sion of Great Britain and the whole outside world. Shes § 


capable of bringing some economic pressure to beara — ™ 
those South-Eastern countries which have relied on her ft § ™ 
a market for a large proportion of their exports, but this’ bi 
no longer backed by over-mastering fear of her miliuy§ ™ 
power. She has a long way to go before she can persuatt : 

‘ 


the Scandinavian countries that it will benefit them © 
shut off their trade with the West. That she can put ™ 
reliance on exclusive trade with Russia is proved by & 
recent British trade agreement with that country ; and its 





















neutrality i ) 
hich Gep + to see what Italy has to gain by encouraging the 
OTe the tay " _ countries to trade with Germany or to restrict her own 





anding hays, rade with the West and with the world. 
PPE to ; 
ed moe yipefenders of London 
h oe Any temptation to pass adverse comment on the apparent 
Ut Colony inoffensiveness of that formidably offensive agent the Royal 
y of 4i¢ Force in France may perhaps be tempered by the reflec- 
TILY, 8 wel fon that the R.A.F. is with conspicuous success defending 
} MOTE thay London from behind the Maginot Line. On Tuesday the 
<tPation jg RAF. made reconnaissance flights over Hamburg, Magde- 
ion in ay burg and Berlin—with the distressing result that at Hamburg 
the radio-station was suddenly silenced when it ought 
ugh eneny have been broadcasting Herr von Ribbentrop’s speech. No 
T Will ai hombs were dropped, but they obviously might have been, 
In any ca ys the populations of the cities concerned will not fail to 
ay fag. realise. So convincing a demonstration of the vulnerability 
nce for of great German cities provides the best of reasons why Herr 
ships, an Hitler should withhold the order to bomb civilians in this 
S County H country and France. The Fuhrer, in fact, whose aeroplanes 
Ore thay have not so far penetrated further into Britain than the Forth 
€aN Much B pidge, is not the only master of the technique of bloodless 
warfare. He may, no doubt, decide on methods of frightful- 
ness, If so the R.A.F. will find a way, without emulating 
them, to make itself fully felt. 













in Tokyo, 
¢ tld: The Home Production of Food 








= Xe 8 The Ministry of Agriculture under the experienced hand of 
“ Unite Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith is fully alive to the need for 
Presiden intensiv> production of home-grown food from now on. 
tO Japa Much that under ordinary conditions could not be econo- 
.~ He mically grown on the land must now be produced under 
M... encouragement, financial and otherwise, from the Govern- 
ld, ang: Farmers have been set the task of bringing an addi- 
oad te tional 1,500,000 acres, or about Io per cent. of existing 
rfering grass-land, under the plough, and of growing more cereals 
metion and animal feeding-stuffs to take the place of imported food. 
cardinal The farmers, of course, could not afford to do this without 
.. & assistance, and have been promised grants of £2 an acre for 
oe land satisfactorily ploughed, and prices for the crops which 
be de will ensure them a reasonable return. Cattle, sheep and 
nis PSS also will be bought by the Ministry of Food at fixed 
soverm: ME Prices and farmers are to be encouraged to increase their 
at they flocks of sheep. One need has to be set against another, and 
a each tract of land should be used for the purpose for which 
ahin @ tS best suited. But the County Agricultural Committees 
rp and the local committees acting under them will be at hand 
ritish BO BIVE advice and explain what the Government can do. All 
the food that can be produced here is so much saving in 
shipping and foreign exchange. One matter that is at present 
grossly neglected is the over-running of land with omnivorous 
ckak § rabbits. There are millions of rabbits which are now pests, 
rend @ and might be food. 
Her 
sis f The New Army in Training 
| she There are far fewer squads of new soldiers in evidence 
sia. § in all the towns today than there were at the corresponding 
idicg period of the last War, nor is recruiting going on at the same 
Imy feverish pace. Yet under the present orderly procedure it 
athe fis probable that we shall turn out more men ready for active 


cl: § service in a shorter time. The recruits of today have uni- 
¢ is fF forms, equipment, and competent instructors, and there is 
a § 0 waste of time in making them fit for their job. No men 
for & will now be sent on active service in a half-trained condition, 
isis § but under the new system the War Office considers that four 
ty months should be enough. Two months are allotted for basic 
a fF training, the simplified drill shortening the time which must 
wf be given to the tedious preliminaries. After that come two 
» — months of specialist training, which is more important for 
the infantrymen, as well as for others, in these days of increased 
(8 § mechanisation. After four months the men will be drafted 
to their units, and it must be hoped that there will be further 
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opportunities of collective training before they are sent to the 
front. The War Office is adhering to its promise to select 
officers from the ranks. The normal approach to commis- 
sioned ranks is through the cadet schools, as it was in the 
latter part of the last War ; and the approach to the cadet 
schools is through proof of suitability among the ordinary 
rank and file. But surely it is a mistake not to embody more 
volunteers from men not yet due to be called up. Older men 
who have no family responsibilities and are willing to serve 
would have a strengthening influence in a new army consist- 
ing at present too exclusively of the very young. 








A.R.P. Reductions 


The statement made by Sir John Anderson last week 
about adjustments in the A.R.P. services has been followed 
up by a circular to local authorities from the Ministry of 
Home Security. So far as vulnerable areas are concerned 
Sir John is abundantly justified in his reply to critics who 
have suggested that the services were over-staffed ; but the 
case is by no means so clear in regard to the safer areas. 
The preparations in danger zones were quite rightly made on 
the assumption that violent end intensive attacks would be 
delivered from the air in the hope of dealing a knock-out 
blow. Who can say that such attacks would not have been 
made if we had not been prepared? As it turns out they 
have not occurred—yet—and large numbers of whole- 
time paid men have in consequence been in attendance at 
their posts with little to do. In view of experience, Sir John 
purposes to diminish the number of full-time workers by 
about 50 per cent., and to keep a second line of defence of 
part-time volunteers, who in an emergency would give all 
their time. This is a sensible compromise if the changes 
are carefully made and in the right places. In view of the 
obvious danger that simultaneous demobilisation of so many 
workers would create much unemployment, pains should be 
taken to dismiss first those who will suffer the least hard- 
ship or have other jobs to turn to. 


The Six o’Clock Curfew 


As if war had not already done enough to reduce the 
takings of small shopkeepers the Government has now 
stepped in with another Order which might have been de- 
signed to drive them out of business altogether. It is all 
very well for the big stores to decide in their own interests 
to close at six or earlier, but to impose a six o’clock closing 
hour on small shops which do at least a third of their busi- 
ness between 5.30 and 8 is to handicap them even further 
in an already unequal competition and to threaten them with 
ruin. The ostensible object of the Order is economy in 
lighting and the convenience of employees in getting home 
in the dark. But shop lighting ought not to be economised 
to the point of destroying trade; and in the winter months 
it will be dark in any case before the employees can get 
home. Moreover, a large proportion of the small shopkeepers 
are their own salesmen and live on the premises. It is not 
surprising that the latter should believe that this Order is 
framed in the interests of the big stores and with a view to 
their own elimination from business, and that in Birmingham 
and elsewhere they have co-operated to defy it. When will 
Government departments with an itch for exercising their 
new powers of law-making, and with their eyes on only one 
aspect of a question, be stopped from taking ill-considered 
measures which tend to the further reduction of trade and 
the spreading of unemployment? 


To “ Spectator” Readers 

It is urgently necessary that wherever possible readers of 
The Spectator should place a regular order for their copy 
either with a newsagent or with the office of the paper, 
99 Gower Street, W.C.1, since under present conditions 
newsagents only order a very small supply for casual sales, 
and these are almost immediately sold out. 





THE DIPLOMATIC WAR 


Wwiite major operations on the Western Front are 
non-existent, major operations at sea consist 
mainly of the silent pressure of the Anglo-French 
blockade on Germany, and nothing that could be de- 
scribed as a major operation has taken place in the air, 
diplomatic moves and manoeuvres continue unabated. 
It is true that not every expectation in that field has 
been fulfilled. A week ago confident predictions came 
from Berlin of the impending visit to the German 
capital of M. Molotoff and Count Ciano for conversa- 
tions of the first moment, which would result in the 
issue of a tripartite declaration no less momentous. The 
visits have not been paid and the declaration has not 
materialised, nor is there the least prospect that it will. 
The intentions of Rome and Moscow as proclaimed 
from Berlin are now rarely identical with the intentions 
of Rome and Moscow as evidenced by Italian and 
Russian action—or, as in this case, inaction. In default of 
the advent of the Italian and Russian Ministers Herr 
Hitler summoned to the Wilhelmstrasse his own 
Ambassadors from the Italian and Russian capitals, a 
substitution hardly adequate to impress the world or 
reassure the German people. Nor had the arrival of 
the luckless Herr von Papen from Ankara happier 
results. 

Altogether the diplomatic war in its present phase 
must be giving Herr Hitler meagre satisfaction. The 
Russo-German Pact stands, and Herr von Ribbentrop, as 
its triumphant author, could hardly have failed to take 
it as the text for some lyrical passages in his speech at 
Danzig on Tuesday. It is true that the Pact has lost 
Germany all hope of any active support, or even any 
genuine sympathy, from Italy, Japan or Spain, as well 
as branding Hitlerian foreign policy as opportunist to 
the point of desperation in the eyes of all other neutral 
countries. It is true that a second effect of the Pact is 
the loss to Germany of half Poland and of all military 
access to the Baltic in the north and the Balkans in the 
south. It is true that a Pact which might have been 
expected, and was probab'y enough intended, to inti- 
midate all the lesser States of Europe and the Near East 
was not sufficient to seduce Turkey from her scrupulous 
and honourable loyalty to her understandings with 
Britain and France, even if that meant forgoing an under- 
standing with Russia. It is true that, unless confident 
rumour is false, Herr Hitler has appealed to M. Stalin 
for military support and been rebuffed. But against all 
that is to be set the triumphant and incontrovertible fact 
that Russia is to supply Germany with a million tons 
of wheat, or of fodder (the reports vary) to be delivered 
within two months. There may be ground for rather 
transient satisfaction in that. 

But if diplomatic warfare as waged by Germany is 
yielding results of little substance it would be a pro- 
found mistake to ignore the importance both of wise 
diplomatic contacts of the strictly formal order and of 
the effect on public opinion in other countries of every 
considered expression, official and unofficial, of the aims 
and purposes of this country and France. Since the 
last issue of this journal appeared the signature of 
the Anglo-Franco-Turkish Treaty, and the publication 
of its provisions, have brought to a welcome and re- 
assuring conclusion diplomatic efforts which reflect the 
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highest credit on all who have conducted th 
behalf of the several parties. The agreement adi i 
peace and security in the Eastern Mediterranean fat 
fortifies the Balkans against German pressure 
the way for a general Balkan understanding, in Lr 
Italy may play her full part, and adds Considerghj 
security to Greece and Rumania, which Britain 
France are already pledged to defend. Turkey 
course, is not bound to support the Allies in all circu, 
stances. The agreement contains what it would be 
sible to describe as an escape clause, to the elles te 
Turkey shall not be compelled to take action “ hay: 
as its effect, or involving as it consequence, entry iny 
armed conflict with the U.S.S.R.” But that, it will be 
observed, is in no sense a declaration that Turkey wil 
in no case fight against Russia. It means only that dy 
is left free to decide as she will when the OCCasiog 
arises. We may be well content with that, in View of 
the wholly admirable temper and attitude of the Turkey 
of today. 

In the field of diplomatic warfare more broadly inte: 
preted, to include the activities of such official of seq 
official agencies as the Ministry of Information and th 
B.B.C., and such unofficial as the Press generally, » 
have unhappily less ground for satisfaction. In th 
former field we are pretty definitely being beaten }y 
Germany. Complaints about lack of information frog 
Great Britain are far too widespread—they come dail 
from Holland and Belgium, from the Balkans, from the 
United States, from South Africa, from Canada—and 
emanate from far too responsible sources, for the 
validity to be questioned. Germany is pouring in 
formation into those countries. Much of it is flatuler 
and crude, but much of it is nothing of the kind. Iti 
easy for apologists for our inactivity to ride off on th 
plea that we are at a disadvantage because we do not li 
and Germany does. Herr Hitler readily admits tha 
But while the German public can be and is fed on lie 
because there are effective ways of excluding the truth 
that is anything but true of foreign countvies. Any lis 
disseminated there stand self-detected the moment the 
are heard or read, and the German propagandists at 
too astute to make a professional practice of cutting ther 
own throats. The existing, or a reformed, Ministry ¢ 
Information, must at any cost find means of getting tk 
British case stated in neutral countries as effectively a 
the German case is being stated today. If it can, tht 
particular battle is won, for a good case, given a fa 
hearing, will drive out a bad. 




































Of the activities of the British Press it is rather mor 
invidious to speak. It is no part of the business of: 
daily or weekly paper to carry on any propaganda 4 
all, even British propaganda. The best service it @ 
render is to publish all the news of importance, go 
or bad from the point of view of the national! fortuns 
that it is free to print, and to express its views, favowt 
able or adverse to the Government and its agents, wit 
fairness and honesty. In those respects the Britt 
Press has acquitted itself well in the present war. Be 
there are occasional lapses which have disastrous effec 
Nothing is of greater moral value to us than the cot 
plete, cordial and warm-hearted understanding exist 
between this country and the United States. 49 
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ooken OF written word bringing that into jeopardy is as 
: mental to our OWN cause as it is serviceable to 
yert Hitler's. There have been few such cases. The 
opments here on Col. Lindbergh's singular broadcast 
bre been with few exceptions marked by both good 
yte and good humour. Mr. Harold Nico!son’s article 


i this journal last week was, it may be permissible to 





















0, furthy st, a model of how such things should be done. 
Te, Pay That makes it the more deplorable that a paper with the 
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HERE are no classes of the community which have 

been so hard hit by the war as those whose 
gembers are concerned with the arts and certain other 
tinds of intellectual activity. The coming of war had in 
wme cases an almost immediate effect in stopping the 
tkey wij wming capacity of workers engaged in art, architecture, 
that se music, drama, and scientific research. Painters and other 
Occasion sists who in normal times derive most of their liveli- 
View of hood from teaching have found that part of their work 
* Tues completely stopped. Most of the private art galleries 
dosed and the buying of pictures ceased. Even those 
engaged in industrial art and design have found little 
OF semiMf demand for their skilled work. And similarly in the 
and thi ce of music, drama, and the films. The London 
ally, well theatres were shut, and a majority of the best actors 
In thi and actresses in the country instantly became unem- 
aten by ployed. Musicians—teachers and performers alike-— 
n from were in little better case. Architects, too, have been 
le daily affected by the cessation of work upon flats and offices, 
om the and Sir Herbert Baker points out that many have been 
a—andl deprived of a living by the stoppage of the better class 
t ther of public and private building. 
ng i-f In many other spheres of intellectual life the war is 
atulet fl already beginning to have depressing and in some cases 

tiff disastrous results. Literature will no doubt contrive 
On tk to hold up its head, though it is likely that the best 
not Ik imaginative and critical work will be severely handi- 
> that F capped, and the bookselling trade is threatened with the 
O lies loss of all its profits by the incidence of war risks 
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truth # insurance. The evacuation of the University of London 
lis and its constituent colleges has brought much of their 
t ths f work to a standstill, and on the research side some 
Sati departments find themselves without any accommeda- 
thes tion for pursuing their studies. In some cases alternative 
ry ®B accommodation has been found elsewhere ; for instance, 
gM the Eugenics department of University College has been 
‘Y 8H enabled to retain a “ nucleus ” of its staff at Rothamsted, 
ttf but a majority of the workers in this, as in other fields 
| far 





of research, are told to seck employment in emergency 
war services. Sir Leonard Hiil has reported the case 
of one doctor of science, hitherto engaged in research, 











off who was advised to find other occupaticn, and is now 
aa engaged as a turner in a factory earning 1s. 7d. an hour. 
“a §6It has to be admitted that it is no easy matter in 
on war-time to find room for the activities which make no 
0% obvious contribution to the war. But if the country 
uu fatalistically resigns itself to a negative attitude to all 
MOG that is not war, it will find itself losing many of the 
ISM advantages which it is fighting to preserve. That atti- 
Bei tude was not Napoleon’s, and still less was it that of 





ancient Athens, which learnt from Pericles that military 
efficiency should not be allowed to strangle either com- 
It is true that we may be obliged to 






merce or art. 
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article of two-thirds of a column “ Judas Iscariot Lind- 
bergh,” refer to the United States as “ the Thug’s Own 
Country,” “a country whose national heroes have 
always been of pretty poor stuff,” and mention that 
“Col. Lindbergh married—for love, of course—the 
daughter of a millionaire.” This is simply journalism 
of the gutter. Dr. Goebbels could never have devised 
anything half so damaging to Anglo-American relations. 
America must understand that such things are con- 
demned as unreservedly here as they could be there. 









TIME OF WAR 





withdraw many artists and other intellectuals into one or 
other of the services of war, but so long as they are 
free to pursue their vocations it is a waste of precious 
assets that they should be deprived of a livelihood and 
so prevented from fulfilling their function. Nor should 
it be forgotten that the arts and sciences, which have an 
organic life of their own, cannot be simply suspended 
for the duration of the war, and afterwards resumed 
again where they left off. This country suffered not a 
little in the last war from the severing of links in tradi- 
tion. Moreover, today it is especially desirable that the 
mass of the people, preoccupied with war-work, should 
be able to seek the solace of pictures, plays, music and 
other artistic recreation. 

Happily there are individuals and organisations doing 
their utmost to keep small flames alive. The Con- 
temporary Art Society has made arrangements with 
Oxford University and the Ashmolean Museum for an 
exhibition of paintings by younger British artists, and 
Sir Muirhead Bone has written an eloquent appeal for 
the reopening of some of the London art schools which 
so hurriedly closed down. The National Gallery, unlike 
the Tate Gallery, is not content to let its rooms be 
unused. It has provided facilities for concerts, and 
there appears to be a possibility that it will be enabled 
to organise a loan exhibition of modern art. The Direc- 
tor, Sir Kenneth Clark, has recently explained the plans 
of an influential committee which proposes to set up a 
Central Institute of Art and Design. If this recelves 
adequate support from existing societies it might serve 
the professional interests of artists in the same way as 
the R.I.B.A. serves those of architects. 

Just as most of the art schools were shut down in 
London, so were the theatres, and it is only here and 
there, mainly in the suburbs, that a few have reopened. 
The managers’ and actors’ organisations are endeavour- 
ing to promote schemes for the production of plays in 
the provinces, but it is still the case that most of the 
actors and actresses are out of work and that would-be 
audiences are deprived of entertainment. 

The unhappy condition of these large groups of 
artists, research workers and intellectuals has arisen 
through the action of the community in accepting the 
necessities of war, and, therefore, it is a condition for 
which the whole community is responsible. If it wants 
to preserve the talents, skill and work of those who in 
a peculiar way stand for civilisation, then it ought not 
te let them be the first victims of war. There is much 
that might be done by the Government and by local 
authorities on one side, and by private citizens on the 
other. A very small subsidy from the Government to 
enable such institutions as the Contemporary Art 
Society to buy more works by living artists for loan or 
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presentation to provincial museums would go a long 
way. Many provincial towns might follow the example 
of those few which are guaranteeing the expenses of 
repertory companies in local theatres. In London the 
restrictions on the opening of theatres might be further, 
if cautiously, relaxed. Treasury grants to universities and 
colleges for scientific research work ought not to be 
withdrawn as long as the workers are able and willing to 
continue their studies. So far as the public is con- 
cerned, it is obvious that present circumstances are 
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favourable to the reading and buying of books - and 
may be suggested that there could scarcely be ‘ . 
investment at the moment than the laying out of 

in the buying of pictures. If the intelligent oie 
agrees, as he must, that even in time of war War js 
everything, he- will be disposed to see the Wisdom 
turning to the arts of painting, drama, music and liters. 
ture more even than at other times, both for his omy 


sake and for the sake of those whose vocation jt is 
Keep the artist’s tradition alive. 





A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE statement in an American newspaper that Great 

Britain is considering recognising de jure a German 
Government, to be formed in London, and numbering 
among its members Dr. Rauschning, Dr. Rudolf Breitscheid 
and Herr Treviranus, is palpable nonsense. It would be 
folly for this country to recognise any German Government 
except one plainly representing the will of the German 
people, and Germans have no means of expressing any will 
at all at present. The names, moreover, are obviously picked 
at random from the long list of distinguished German émigrés, 
and except for Dr. Rauschning, not very well picked. It is 
hardly likely that Dr. Breitscheid, who is in France, will 
resume active political life, and Herr Treviranus, who is in 
this country, is fully occupied with business responsibilities. 
That is not to say that there is not among the German exiles 
in Britain, France, Switzerland and elsewhere (Dr. Briining 
is one of them) the making of an efficient government with 
a strong title to public confidence in Germany and out of 
it. At a later stage of the struggle that fact may be of con- 


siderable importance. But not today. 
* o * * 


An advertisement in a daily paper inviting “ members of 
the Naval Service,” meaning, presumably, naval officers 
primarily, to submit to the paper for publication—subject, 
of course, to the Censor—against payment commensurate 
with the interest and use made of them, photographs bear- 
ing on the war at sea suggests, what seems a little surprising, 
that naval officers (and other ratings?) are free to take war- 
photographs for publication. There may be no grave 
objection to this, but the rule in the navy is evidently 
different from the rule in the army, where, I believe, all 
photographing by officers is strictly forbidden. No one 
grudges any naval officer the occasional fee a good photo- 
graph would bring him, but obviously the best photographs 
would be photographs of naval action, and when action is in 
progress officers probably have other things to do than 
manipulate cameras. 

* . * * 

“Austrian and German re- 
fugees in Kenya have offered the 
Governor their services in mili- 
tary and other capacities on the 
same basis as citizens of the 
colony. In a letter to the 
Governor they express the deep- 
est gratitude to his Majesty’s 
Government for permitting them 
to live again at liberty after the 
degrading oppression they suf- 
fered under the Hitler regime.” 
—Telegram from Nairobi, same 
| paper, same day, same page. 

* 7 


“ There is no part of the world | 
where the British flag is not | 
waving against the will of the | 

ple in question, and where | 
leeds of violence, robbery and | 
lies do not mark the path of | 
British Imperialism.”—Herr von 
Ribbentrop, as reported in Tues- 
day’s “Times.” 


* * 


Hard though it sounds to say it, there can be no doubt that, 
so far as the evacuation of school children is concerned, 
parents are the curse. I see from one of Monday’s papers 
that on Sunday a number of parents, taking advantage of the 
fine weather, visited their children in a south-country recep- 
tion area. The children got suddenly homesick, clamoured to 
be taken home, and in many cases were. It accords 
entirely with my own observation in another area. There, at 
a certain hostel, Sunday was a visiting day. No children, I 


think, were actually withdrawn in this case, but the Whole 

place was completely demoralised, and the cumulative gj 

satisfactory effects of past weeks of discipline suddenly dis. 

pelled. It is, of course, perfectly natural and right thy 

parents should want to visit their children. But its cong. 

quences are too frequently all wrong. 
* * * + 

The funeral honours paid to two German airmen g 
Edinburgh have aroused some criticism, but there hardy 
seems ground for it. There is a cameraderie of the air x 
of the sea (you do not seem to get it in the same way @ 
land) and like tributes have been paid to British airme 
killed in Germany. Chivalrous impulses like these ap 
among the things we need to save from destruction if w 
can. These airmen were attacking legitimate objectives ip 
fair fight. If the time ever comes when civilian population 
are deliberately bombed honours to the airmen responsibk, 
even though they were acting under orders, would 
rightly condemned. 

* * * * 

The universal plaint—this time from Johannesburg. “We 
would like more news and less propaganda from England, x 
we trust our rulers in the main and the population in th 
mass, and believe in their strength sufficiently to bear to hex 
bad news if necessary. German propaganda is so wide 





spread in this country, and their wireless is heard by » 
many backveldters that lies gain ground just by being repeated 
so often. There are signs that opinion in the country i 
hardening in favour of Smuts, but he should have mud 
more support and be given more ammunition in the form o 
news.” 

* . * * 

How many old trades, I wonder, is the war responsible 
for reviving? In Surrey charcoal-burning, which had almos, 
if not entirely, died out, is being resumed in several wooded 
areas. But the native art has disappeared, in this part d 
England at any rate, and Frenchmen and Czecho-Slovas 
are being engaged as burners. Elsewhere, I sce, a neatly 
obsolete method of rush-plaiting is returning to vogue fir 
camouflage purposes. And no doubt there are many othe 
such cases. 

* * * * 

Apropos of my reference to Herr von Papen’s almost 
unparalleled record of diplomatic failure, I am reminded 
that von Papen was responsible for the early stages of tk 
talks that led to the Soviet-German Pact—and so to th 
alienation from Germany of Italy, Japan and Spain. I knw 
at the time that one or other of his achievements had escape! 
me. 

* * * * 

The following I reproduce as it reaches me—from a mos 
respectable source: “ Perth control has failed conspicuous 
to restrict the progeny of the Ministry of Information.” 

* * * * 

From an Edinburgh (or thereabouts) garden. Germa 
bomber passes over the tree-tops about fifty yards away, wit 
a British fighter in pursuit blazing away at it. Nurse: “! 
there’s any more of this I shall take the children indoors 
True. JANUS. 
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WAR PURPOSES AND PEACE AIMS—I 


By SIR ARTHUR SALTER, M.P. 


In a leading article in last week’s SPECTATOR it was contended that while the Government itself could not 

with advantage issue any detailed statement of war-aims at present, it was highly desirable that the whole 

question should be discussed unofficially by competent authorities. In accordance with that view we have 

arranged to publish a short symposium on war-aims. This week’s article, by Sir Arthur Salter, M.P., will 

be followed by contributions from the Archbishop of York, Sir Norma: Angell, Lord Eustace Percy, 
and other equally well-qualified writers} 


HERE is, beyond any question, a very widespread and a 
very intense feeling throughout the country that we ought 
to amplify very considerably our statement of what we are 
fighting for and desire to achieve if we are successful. 
Almost the whole of the more responsible Press is engaged 
in discussing this question. Every Member of Parliament 
finds his correspondence devoted largely to the same sub- 
ject. Even more significant is the fact that there has been 
a proliferation of new groups and committees, on a scale 
for which I remember no precedent, all engaged in working 
out peace plans. 

As against this we have impatient protests that it is pre- 
mature, and may be extremely embarrassing, to frame peace 
terms at this moment. It is said that our immediate war 
purpose is sufficiently evident and has been clearly defined ; 
that to attempt more would distract us from the effort on 
which we should concentrate all our strength ; that divisions 
might well be caused between ourselves and France ; that 
we do not yet know some of the main factors in any prac- 
ticable peace treaty, or the conditions of the success in war 
which must precede it; and that premature pledges and 
engagements may hamper us fatally in adopting some policy 
which at a certain stage of the war may be essential for our 
victory. 

I believe, however, that the reasons given for reticence 
are in reality to a very large extent not inconsistent with 
those given for amplifying our statement of policy ; and that 
the solution of the problem turns very largely upon two 
distinctions, first, between our war purposes and our peace 
aims; and secondly, between what a British Government 
could wisely announce now and what representative sections 
of the British public could usefully plan and advocate. 

The objects for which a fuller statement of policy is urged 
are usually given as three: first, to consolidate and inspire 
the Home Front ; second, to enlist the sympathy and as far 
as possible the aid of the neutral world; and third, to 
weaken the will to aggression of the enemy peoples by offer- 
ing an alternative to the continuance of war which will 
become increasingly attractive as war-weariness develops. 

A settlement drawn up exclusively with a view to any one 
of these purposes would differ somewhat in balance and 
presentation from one which had in mind—as any statement 
must have—all of them together. Nevertheless, the main 
substance would, I believe, be much the same. What we 
need for inspiration and unity at home is a declaration which 
makes it clear that, if we are fighting for self-preservation, 
we are fighting also for a wider cause, and that we know 
clearly what it is. And it is precisely this which is required 
to enlist neutral sympathy and weaken the will to war of the 
German people. Such a statement of policy would, more- 
over, serve equally a fourth purpose which I would add to 
the three just given. It is, I think, of great importance 
that we should erect now, at once, a defence against our own 
war-passions, and the distortion of judgement which they 
will cause, as they grow with the losses and sufferings of the 
war, aggravated as they are likely to be by civilian bom- 
bardment. Otherwise, even if we win this war, we shall 
inevitably, in the peace settlement, lay the foundations of 
another one. 

With this preface let me make a few positive suggestions 
upon the way in which we might amplify our policy and our 
definition of it. 

We must first consider what, if any, change should be 





made in the official statement of our war purposes; that is 
of the results we are determined to fight for. It. is the 
minimum, without which we shall prefer to fight on with 
all our resources. It is not all we desire, but only what we 
require as the necessary conditions of peace. Obviously it 
must be confined to what is absolutely essential, and leave 
room for every acceptable alternative within that. No less 
obviously the war purposes in this sense of Great Britain 
and France must be identical. Our purpose was defined by 
the Prime Minister on September 20th as “to redeem 
Europe from the perpetual and recurring fear of German 
aggression, and enable the peoples of Europe to preserve 
their independence and their liberties.” On the day of the 
declaration of war he had expressed the same purpose in the 
words: “I trust that I may live to see the day when 
Hitlerism has been destroyed and a liberated Europe has 
been re-established.” 

Should the Government go further than this in its defini- 
tion of war purpose? A |\'tle, I think, but not a great deal. 
I would suggest something | > this: “ The liberation of the 
Czecho-Slovak and Polish , ev ‘es, and their establishment 
under conditions which, in the ,udgement of the world, will 
ensure them liberty and enable them to pursue their own 
way of life within self-governing communities ; any revision 
of frontiers being dependent upon this fundamental condi- 
tion and being such as, in the absence of free and willing 
agreement, seems just and expedient in the judgement of 
disinterested countries. The ending of any régime, and the 
abandonment of any policy, in Germany which constitutes a 
constant menace to the freedom and independence of other 
States ; a political settlement in Europe which affords safe- 
guards against such a menace.” 

That is about as far, I think, as we should attempt to go 
in defining our war purpose. We must, in some real sense, 
liberate the Czechs and Poles, or we have failed in our imme- 
diate objects. But we should not pledge ourselves to restore 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland in terms that might be under- 
stood to mean their restoration within the original frontiers 
—which would be both impracticable (since Russia’s inter- 
vention) and even, in certain respects, undesirable. We 
should make it clear again that by destroying “ Hitlerism ” 
we do not mean that we shall fight till we can impose Parlia- 
mentary Democracy in Germany. On the other hand we 
are concerned to secure not only the abandonment for the 
time of an aggressive policy but the ending of any régime 
for which the recurrent resort to such policy is inevitable, 
Similarly, we are concerned to secure some form of political 
settlement (whether it takes the shape of a revised League 
of Nations, or a European Council with a more selective 
membership and a less elaborate constitution, or some kind 
of federal organisation employing, or having a call upon, an 
air fleet or other military force), which will give further 
security. But it would certainly be unwise now to choose 
definitely one of these possible alternatives and say we should 
fight till we attain it. 

I think, however, that the Government (or a Government) 
could, and should, go much further than this in dealing with 
its peace aims. By “aims” I mean what it would desire to 
realise, and will try to realise, but not what it pledges itself 
to achieve, fighting till that end is reached. I do not, how- 
ever, mean mere aspirations or impossible hopes. To include 
an object in an official settlement of “ aims ” must mean not 
only that the Government desires to attain it, but also that it 
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pledges itself to work for and to contribute to by the requisite 


sacrifices of its own interests and sovereignty. It would, of 
course, again be necessary to confine these aims to those 
which would not conflict with what France held to be an 
essential part of her own policy. To that extent French 
consent would be required, but there would be no similar 
need for an identical statement. For example, Great Britain 
could make a statement of what she was prepared to do in 
regard to colonial policy without France being necessarily 
prepared to do exactly the same, in every detail, in her own 
colonial policy. 

Limits of space forbid me to attempt a draft of such a 
statement. I can only suggest a list of items. 

(a) Establishment of a political system which ensures 
both co-operative defence against aggression and not only 
the settlement of disputes but also changes in the status 
quo by the arbitrament, in default of direct agreement, of 
disinterested peoples. 

(6) Limitation of national armaments (our own included) 
under supervision of an international commission. 

(c) Abolition of military aircraft and international control 
of civilian aircraft. 

(d) Positive co-operation in establishing economic and 
political systems in Europe which will put an end to both 
the economic losses and political dangers of small political 
units, while preserving liberty and independence. 

(e) Willingness to accept third-party judgement in disputes 
in which we are involved, including those which turn upon 
some surrender of national rights, and the abandonment of 
all right of national war except in direct defence against 
attack or in accordance with, and as a contribution towards 
enforcing, a policy internationally decided. 

(f) Willingness to be responsible to an improved manda- 
tory system for our administration of all non-self-governing 
colonies, and to agree to transfers as recommended by such 
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an authority, on condition of adequate safeguards that 
transferred colonies are not used as Strategic bases and 
the inhabitants are not treated as the Hitler régime has 
treated Czechs, Poles and Jews. 

(g) Finally, an ‘admission that, in certain TeSpects, the 
Versailles Treaty and the policy pursued led to BTievances 
which needed to be removed. 

The abandonment of the use and threat of force and the 
acceptance of disinterested judgement being the bases of any 
just system, Great Britain is prepared to support them and 
accept the consequences as regards her own policy, 

Such a statement might be at once a powerful instrument 
of victory and a safeguard against its abuse. 

Thirdly, starting with the bare framework of such a policy, 
we need the patient work and bold proposals (going fay 
beyond what any government could at present endorse) of 
committees of representative persons drawn from different 
sections of public opinion. As their work proceeded a 
sufficient consensus of public opinion might be reached on 
some of the questions to enable the official statements of 
policy to be further amplified. I should like to make my 
own contribution to this work of explanation and amplifica. 
tion ; but I obviously cannot attempt this now. 

Peace terms themselves can only be usefully discussed 
when the opportunity of peace itself is near. They wil] 
embody, it may be hoped, a satisfaction of our “ war pur 
pose ”; and as much of our “ peace aims” as the conditions 
of the time make suitable and practicable. In the meantime 
our Government should define peace aims, so far as there is 
already sufficient agreement to enable them to be included 
in an official settlement ; and we, the public, should devote 
ourselves to elaborating them by patient work and discussion. 
The purpose of this article has been to suggest certain 
essential distinctions if this twin task is to be carried on 
usefully and without confusion. 


SURVEYED: GERMANY’S BLOCKADE 


By STRATEGICUS 


O the vast majority of people the war seems at present 

unintelligible. They can see neither rhyme nor reason 
in the way in which it is being conducted. They cannot 
even see movement. It would, however, not be half so 
difficult to follow if the British correspondents would keep to 
their task of straight reporting. Unfortunately they insist 
on dramatising it. Now it was one of the greatest of Con- 
tinental soldiers who said “ Far from being an exact science, 
war is a dreadful and impassioned drama.” The trouble is 
that the modern correspondent insists on dramatising the war 
according to the pattern of Americanised cinema, instead of 
standing rigidly by the facts that, indeed, show this “ im- 
passioned drama” which they obscure. A few facts may 
therefore be given before an attempt is made to interpret 
them. 

The Germans attacked the French front last week in two 
places. The first attack, immediately east of the Moselle, 
was made by two divisions. This was a secondary attack 
whose réle was to secure the main assault which was made 
with five or six divisions east of the Saar, on the front 
Saareguemines-Bitche. In neither attack were tanks used ; 
in both there was an appreciable advance ; and in both the 
Germans suffered considerable loss. The French had 
followed the model of Gouraud on July 15th, 1918, when 
he withdrew his force from the forward line and left only a 
thin screen of well-placed outposts. In both cases the attack 
spent itself before reaching the main line of resistance, where 
it was halted and broken. Since then, in spite of much 
observed movement behind the German lines, there has been 
little beyond patrol activity on the western front ; but, short 
of a few observation posts, the French line is now within 
French territory and our ally has fallen back on the defensive. 





What does it all mean? The campaigning season is almost 
over. Snow has already fallen in the Jura ; and it begins to 
look as if the idea of a major attack has been abandoned for 
the time being. It may be that the German staff have come 
to the conclusion that an attack by either side against the 
permanent fortifications on the western front would be too 
costly. For them, of course, it would be a gamble in which 
they would stake all, and they fear that General Gamelin is 
too astute to risk the losses inevitable in an attack on the 
West Wall. What then remains? It can be said with some 
assurance that there will be major operations on the westem 
front sooner or later. But these words do not figure in 
Hitler’s phrase-book; and it seems certain that he has decided 
to transfer his attentions to this country. 

No one can say we have been ignored up to the present; 
but, if we read the situation aright, Hitler is now about to 
wage a ruthless war against England. The mere decision, 
of course, gives the lie to all the empty boasts of German 
self-sufficiency. But his new scheme has certain charac- 
teristics that make it acceptable to the German mind. He 
is about to make a determined attempt to break the British 
blockade and impose his own on Great Britain. He is 
even credited with the design of smashing our industrial 
system. The means which he will apply are not all novel 
He has begun to threaten all neutrals ; but it is as well t 
realise that in the last war Germany drew from neutrals prac- 
tically all they could give. At the end of 1916 all the Balkans, 
including Rumania, were at Germany’s disposal, and the 
bulk of Belgium and Russia up to the Pripet marshes. Yet 
Germany and Austria-Hungary were broken. Turkey is 
no longer with Germany. Russia seems to be playing 
elaborate game of poker. Italy will not starve to support 
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yitler. The idea of Continental self-sufficiency is neither 
ove ‘gor newly favourable. } 

On the naval side the plan may be more formidable. 
Ir is true that Germany has failed to block the Dardanelles, 
ud the Balkan States abutting on the Black Sea are likely 
o uke a more independent line for that reason. But it is 
" e to think we have as yet felt the full force of the 


ssibl ; 
~0 attack by submarine and aeroplane. Up to this 


German é ‘ 
moment they have not been used in the Mediterranean for 
instance 5 and an appearance there might have the effect of 


qusing us to disperse our force. The aeroplanes have so 
fr never been used in greater numbers than twelve or four- 
ren. The use of submarines is, no doubt, limited, since 
wen if Germany could build as fast as she had claimed, the 
illed crews of submarines cannot be provided in a day. 
put undoubtedly she is feverishly building. 

This attempt to break our blockade and impose a counter 
one must be taken seriously. The first, if successful, would 
man that we had lost our strongest weapon, and the 
character of the war would be fundamentally changed. 
Success in imposing a German blockade would, of course, 
be the end. To measure the chances of German success we 
have the results of the last ten days, and these seem to show 
that even in the most favourable conditions, even in the 
restricted area of the North Sea, notwithstanding the use of 
drifting mines, the aeroplane fails with heavy loss. More- 
er winter imposes some handicaps even on the use of 
submarines and aeroplanes. Convoys would seem reason- 
ably easy prey for German bombers ; yet, so far, they have 
ecaped injury. It is the bombers that have been destroyed. 

Our real danger, indeed, seems to be incidental and 
remediable rather than fundamental. It was over-confidence 
that led to the invasion of Scapa Flow, and it may be mis- 
placed confidence to think we can meet and always defeat 
the enemy at our own gates. However reliable is civilian 
morale a persistent bombardment of industrial areas by 
means, perhaps, of poison-gas must have some effect. And 
suppose the Germans use poison-gas against convoys? It 
was Clausewitz who said, “ All reasons of humanity which 
you might advance will only expose you to being beaten by 








a less sentimental enemy.” The Germans in war do not 
suffer from sentimentality. 

The “ Four-year plan” for the blockade of Britain is not 
without its tinge of propaganda and shows how much the 
British preparations for three years’ war disturbed Germany. 
But that a new and resolute attempt, made without scruple 
or reserve, is about to be directed against us is certain. 
Whenever and however it is made we can defeat it; but are 
we to continue waiting for Germany to attack us? For what 
reason is the initiative left to her? Even a Solomon could 
hardly supply a sufficient reason. There has never been a 
war in which strategy was fettered so much by policy. If 
one could conceive of any convincing policy which would 
justify the cession of the initiative to the enemy the case 
would be entirely different. 

One of the oldest principles of war is “ the best defence 
is a resolute attack.” There is no hint of a reason for our 
present preference for defending vital interests on our own 
ground. If our airmen can take long flights over Germany 
to observe and lecture the enemy they can as easily carry the 
war into the other camp. They have shown their mettle 
already. They are anxious to do more. Though ihere is 
not a great deal to choose between the German and British 
eroplanes, it seems clear that the advantage is on our side. 
Some of the German machines are not so well constructed 
and not so easily manoeuvred as ours. But with the machines 
and the men, some fatal error seems to have decided on the 
defensive. If we are going to risk all on the ability to win 
by means of the blockade alone, we may have to face a long- 
drawn-out campaign and suffer many unhappy surprises. 
Our best course is to resume the initiative and attack the 
nemy bases, factories and communications immediately, and 
on the long view this is our safest policy. 
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EN GUERRE 


Par UN SOLDAT FRANCAIS 


ES jours qui ont précédé la guerre, le tintamarre 

assourdissant des communiqués, des fausses nouvelles 
officieuses et des démentis officieis, qui nous cassaient les 
oreilles de leurs tons discordants, le supplice quotidien de 
Yespoir renaissant et toujours décu, la hate, les soucis 
nouveaux des heures fiévreuses de la mobilisation, du départ 
des familles, sont passés comme un songe. 

Je me suis reveillé un matin, a l’aube, dans la paille d’une 
grange lorraine, soldat de la République Francaise, l’esprit 
clair et dégagé de préoccupations désormais inutiles, avec le 
sentiment réconfortant d’une stabilité retrouvée. L’incerti- 
tude de la vie militaire a quelque chose de permanent dans 
quoi on s’installe avec une insouciance bénie, qui forme petit 
a petit, mais trés rapidement, le fond du caractére du soldat 
et lui permet de ne jamais envisager que les meilleurs des 
sortes et de garder intacte, en toute circonstance, une aveugle 
confiance en ses chefs et en son étoile personnelle. 

On vit d’heure en heure, de corvée en corvée, de marche 
nocturne en matinée de repos, de salade généreusement 
offerte par une fermiére a un débrouillard loquace et jamais 
a court de ressources en volaille prestement plumée devant 
le feu de midi autour duquel s’affairent des cuisiniers 
bénévoles a la vocation soudain révélée. 

Désormais l’accidentel est devenu l’essentiel, la vie con- 
tinue d’étre possible sitét que les valeurs renversées ont pris 
leurs places nouvelles dans les consciences. L’adaptation est 
variable. Pour le Frangais elle est extrémement rapide. En 
ces courtes semaines, ces paysans Bretons, Normands, 
Vendéens, ces ouvriers de la banlieue parisienne ou du Nord, 
qui m’entourent, qui forment autour de moi un _ halo 
d’amitié discréte, quelquefois blagueuse, mais toujours 
chaude et sincére, ont retrouvé l’esprit de la discipline, la 
notion de l’obligation militaire, la conscience d’une grandeur 
humblement quotidienne, qui sommeillaient en eux depuis 
le temps de leur jeunesse ou, soldats de l’armée active, ils 
effectuaient leur service militaire. 

Jécris ces lignes en toute liberté d’4me. Jamais peut-tre 
ne me suis-je senti détaché de ce qui n’est pas le réel, le vrai, 
l'immédiat. Tous savent pourquoi ils sont 1a, tous souhaitent 
revenir le plus tét possible, mais pas avant que soit défini- 
tivement abuttu le spectre qui, tous le six mois, se dressait 
devant eux, sur le chemin de leur vie. Le grandeur de la 
tache ne peut préoccuper que ces chefs responsables dont le 
soldat ne percoit que de temps a autre, a la lumiére d’un 
ordre venu de haut, la volonté de direction. Sa tache 4 lui, 
il la connait, il l’exécute 4 chaque heure de sa vie. Que lui 
importe le reste? 

Un beau soleil inonde les prairies et les bois qui se fer- 
ment, comme en écran de verdure, sur le petit village od 
nous sommes cantonnés depuis plusieurs jours. Dans une 
clairiére, ou la vive lumiére matinale fait étinceler lherbe 
toute bianche de gelée, des hommes creusent une tranchée. 
Les cultivateurs ont la partie belle. Leurs pioches s’abattent 
dans la glaise dure avec une régularité de machine. 

Une escadrille d’avions passe dans le ciel, en triangle, 
comme des oies sauvages. Les hommes discutent: Anglais 
ou Francais ?—* Peut-étre des Boches? ” Mais aussit6ét une 
voix s’éléve, une voix que je connais bien, celle d’un petit 
Vendeéen, dur, patient et gai, mon voisin de paille, mon ami; 
il chante: 

“ Allons, mon vieux, faut pas s’en faire, 
Car bient6t finiront nos miséres. . . .” 


Je passe sous silence le reste de cette proclamation d’opti- 
misme assez peu aimable (et espérons le injuste) pour la 
vertu des dames restées a l’arriére. 


Secteur calme! 





‘By DR. ADOLF 


OW far shall or can a Church go with its country and 
nation? Shall it say: My country—right or wrong? 
Or shall it conserve a discriminative or critical function in 
regard to the policy and ideology of the government and 
keep in mind the supra-national and transcendent character 
of its message? And how far is it able to exert such a 
critical function in regard to the secular life in which it 
is embedded? 

This is the terrible problem with which the Churches 
in Germany are now daily confronted. National Socialist 
ideology and politics are not inclined to allow to the Church 
such a critical function and to let it remain “a@u dessus 
de la mélée””’ in Romain Rolland’s words. It has to share 
the aims and the fate of the nation without claiming an 
influence on the shaping of the people or the State. The 
Party claims “ the exclusive right of the guidance of men.” 
Such tasks as have been undertaken hitherto by Christian 
organisations belong therefore to the sphere of interest of 
the Party. 

What is still left to the Church of its extensive charitable 
effort is the care of crippled and sick or degenerate people, 
institutions for imbecile and mentally weak children, hostels, 
hospitals and convalescent homes. Collections for other 
purposes are therefore hampered. Religious education and 
Sunday-School work is greatly limited by the many obliga- 
tions which the Party imposes on the young people. Such 
famous charitable institutions as Waiern and Treffen in 
Austria, to which even Mussolini had granted a State 
indemnity, have been handed over to the Party. The Church 
has to be the sweet spiritual melody accompanying the policy 
of the Fiihrer and the thunder of marching battalions. 

How does the Church in Germany react to such a claim 
of the State, in so far as it has not to become a silent church? 
We can hardly speak of the Church today. What remain 
of the former official structure of the Church are financial 
departments, a Church office on foreign relations, an un- 
official Advisory Council, the intact Church bodies in the 
South of Germany—and the congregations. The spiritual 
life and faith of the Church of the Reformation is to be 
found, mostly, in these congregations, as the living cells of 
the Church out of which the Church of the future may be 
born. The disintegrating process of the official and un- 
official Church policy has gone very far. Neither the former 
Church government, nor the Church committees, nor the 
financial structure, nor the relative unity of the so-called 
Confessional Church, the former 
education could resist this process. This disintegration is 
still more accentuated by the f 


nor system of religious 
already visible results of an 
antichristian spirit in public education, although the Govern- 
ment, since the war, seems inclined to lessen the tension 
between Church and State. 

The claim of the State is met in different ways by the 
various Church One the “ German 
Christians,” State as it is and its 
ideology. A sccond group, mostly Lutherans, accepts the 
power and policy of the State, 
to build a theological bridge between Church and State by 
a kind of natural A third group, the Confessional 
Church, divided itself into at least four 
leaves even the ideology to the State and tries to maintain 
an untainted evangelical faith and life for the Church. Only 
one of these sections would perhaps be ready to buy the 
liberty of its faith by suffering and martyrdom like Pastor 
Niemiéller. 

It can 


Proups. group, 


espouses willingly the 
i} ' 1 , an : 
but not its ideology, and tries 


: ’ 
theoogy 


within sections, 


be imagined that in such circumstances the 


* Dr. Keller, the well-known Swiss educationist and theologian, 
is secretary of the European Bureau for Inter-Church Aid 
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activity of the Church as a whole is greatly hampered world | 
activity, except for the Foreign Office of the Church ang pent I 
financial department, is focussed today in the Single cogp oun 
gation. There the Gospel can be preached, and such Ing ot" 


congregations are not wiped out as in Russia. Thy 

of evangelical pastors are laying a fresh emphasis op a much 
preaching as being the essential task of the Church, 2 

gious education, all kinds of missionary work and the o 
activity of the Church are much more hampered thap 
preaching of the gospel. The official education jg wind 
inspired with the ideology of Nazism. The effect ig felt ; 
instance in Sunday-School work and in an amazing decreas 

of the number of students of theology. In Austria a Sunday H 
School with formerly 150 children fell to 15 only, H 


Church is therefore considering the education of the more clusive 
for Sunday-School work and the increase of evanggiigi the N 
efforts such as were made in the “ Evangelical weeks” J the F 

With the war most of the 18 theological! Protestant Fac These 
ties were closed with the exception of those of Berlin, Jey *8™ 
Leipzig and Vienna. A clever sifting system in the elecigy tel! 
of professors and difficulty of access to the examination boggy indica 
aims at eliminating the influence of the Confessig we ha 
Churches on the Faculties and the recruiting of the minis, Thi 
The religious Press has been reduced to a few mag public 
for certain categories like mission, devotions, thenigdl the ¢ 
education. such | 

The Church policy of the Party hit the Roman Chui be di 
even more than the Protestant Churches. But such admin follow 
trative measures could not break the spiritual life in yg Germ 
congregations wherever the Gospel has not been pollurgy years 


by secular conceptions. The rebirth of a theology of Sir 


Reformation played here a protective aad stimulative nj minu 
It opposed to a mere natural theology a theology of Reve cept 
tion, to a mere theology of Creation a theology @ thet 


Redemption, and to a political mysticism the doctrine of kg one | 


Sovereignty of God, whose recognition is the true basis fgg meth 
the “ right State,” as Karl Barth taught in the new phase@ know 
his “ political theology.” it se 

A truly evangelical spirit speaks, for instance, in a circugg draw 
letter which Bishop Meiser of Munich addressed to tyg be ¢ 
ministers of his Church recently. “ God,” he wrote, “e cour 
now many doors which have remained closed hitherto, Wag ater 
cannot preach today as if nothing has happened. But ogg pres 
preaching must rise to the level of transcendent etm to “ 
thoughts, which flow from the pure source of the Gospel even 
The note of repentance must be heard. We should ogg dem 
conceal the fact that before God's holy Commandment wy pell 


are sinners in manifold ways. The eyes of the congsegaiag Las 


must be directed towards God, Whose grace and meg had 
triumphs even where our eyes see only problems, suffemgj top 
and obscurity. This is especially needed in a time wag othe 


we are confronted with unusual urgency with the problem Mu 
of the ultimate realities of life.” : 


The War finds the Churches in an entirely diffeeag ™¢ 
spiritual situation from that of 1914. And this may bem of 1 
for the Churches of the whole world. The Church of Jeu 2 " 
Christ is not tempted today to identify any secular ena 5 
or aim with the cause of Christ. There is a consceag Sit 
differentiation between the World and the Kingdom. Ti has 


world, even a Holy War, even our traditional churchim beit 


are tainted with sin and remote from the new life which thal 
Church is preaching. The sermons of Nieméiler, pubis} tha 
recently, show even in Germany how far a strong 
gelical group is from any identification of Christian @ alsc 
secular aims, Ss 
A second difference from 1914 is that even in Germs = 


with its closed barriers, the Church of Jesus Christ is unt Ge 
stood as a world-wide fellowship which cannot be bro ~~ 




















international conflicts and wars. This is the fruit of 
: Fcumenical Movement of the last twenty years. A 
; Church group in Germany, and even statesmen, 
d that the Una Sancta as a supra-national fellow- 
be of the utmost value when a new and better 
Even now the Ecumenical Move- 
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pered. Ty < able to be helpful to Churches in various belligerent 
Tch ang ment 1S by offering its spiritual services to prisoners of war 
wD countries by offering 1S SP . P 
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Such ling A third point must be mentioned. The Church today is 
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2a Sunda HE Blue Book and Final Report of Sir Nevile 
Only, Henderson have been enthusiastically welcomed as con- 
the motel dusive evidence that Britain did everything possible to keep 
evangelill the Nazis from the mad course of aggression which led to 
ecks” [the Franco-British declaration of war two months ago. 
tant Faqiff These publications have become best-sellers, so that we can 
erlin, Jeng sssume thousands of our fellow-citizens have read through 
he cleoind their pages ; and both Press comments and conversations 
ion boil indicate that they have supplied sufficient proof that morally 
Onfessionfg we have won this war from the beginning. 
> Minisy This is true. But it might also be well to re-examine these 
Magazin publications to see whether we can also ciear ourselves of 
theoignf the charge of having lost the peace. It may be argued that 
such a task is inopportune at a time when all efforts should 
2 Chul be directed towards winning the war. But a peace must 
| adminll follow this war, and if we show as little understanding of 
fe in a German mentality then as we have during the past seven 
pollumgy years, it may well be a vain struggle. 
y of tM Sir Nevile truly says in his Final Report that the last- 
tive ni minute manoeuvres in August had no real importance “ ex- 
Revel cept in so far as they confirm the principles and demonstrate 
‘logy @@ the methods and technique of Hitler and Nazism.” Yet as 
re of tm one reads one comes across nothing about these principles, 
basis fm methods and technique which the average Briton did not 
phase know long ago, so that we are surely entitled to remark that 





it seems to have taken the authorities a very long time before 
drawing their conclusions how such a technique had to 
be dealt with. By this is not meant simply an earlier re- 
course to arms, but rather that it was obviously useless to 
attempt any “ appeasement” with such people. Sir Nevile, 
presumably at the behest of the Government, did everything 
to “appease” the Nazis. It never appeared irksome. He 










Goel even went to the Nazi Party Rally at Nuremberg, where 
iid neff democracy was trailed in the dust in every speech, and com- 






pelled the United States representative to follow his lead. 
Last September, he, the representative of the British Empire, 
had to hang around the same city until Herren von Ribben- 














fier trop and Hitler could spare a moment from their numerous 
wha other activities with the Party. And then followed the 
len ~Munich “ Settlement ”! 

An ambassador’s policy is naturally that of the Govern- 
feral ment which sends him. Nevertheless, the interpretation 
emg of men and movements by the man on the spot should play 
Jealf 4 role in the shaping of things. Probably they did in this 
eae case. Yet it is open to doubt whether history will accept 
scm Sir Nevile’s views on Nazism. His interpretation of what 
Ty has happened in Germany since January 30th, 1933, as 






that defeat is but a small part of the truth ; and, incidentally, 
that part which the Nazis themselves repeat to foreigners 
ad nauseam. It is so plausible, yet hides so much. It is 
also surprising to learn that all was well for the outside world 
as long as “National Socialism remained an article for 
wn ‘Mternal consumption.” But how could a Party, Point 1 in 
whose “ unalterable” programme was the union of all 
Germans, not be expansionist? This and so many other of 
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forms, theological formulae, denominational interests. The 
Church is rising above the Churches, and Christ is rising 
above the Church. Numerous groups meet today in this 
spirit and are the prelude, in Germany as elsewhere, of 
a more Christlike world. In these groups the War is cer- 
tainly no longer considered simply as the result of a clash 
between opposed economic or political interests, nor of a 
confiict between controversial ideologies, but as an 





apocalyptic vision of those “ Principalities and Powers ” 
which are under the judgement of the Lord and are fore- 
bodings of the dawn of a new era. 







the Nazi theories and actions were but the modern version 
of earlier Pan-Germanism. Where would Hitler’s racial 
theories be without Wilhelm Naumann’s Mitteleuropa? 

Or, to come nearer home. Sir Nevile talks of the “ far- 
reaching and unfortunate results of the Blomberg marriage.” 
He admits that it was a “ minor incident,” but led to “ the 
consequent elimination from Herr Hitler’s entourage of the 
more moderate and independent of his advisers.” Yet Hitler 
and Goering were witnesses at the wedding and the present 
General Keitel is closely related to von Blomberg by 
marriage. The fact of the matter was, as was well known 
in Berlin at the time, Herr Himmler, head of the Gestapo, 
was ready with his baseless charges against General von 
Fritsch, Ribbentrop was waiting for his new post, and a lot 
of younger Nazi officers were eager to push out older men 
in the higher army ranks. With or without this marriage, 
what came was bound to come. As well argue that if the 
Polish Note of August 9th last had not contained the term 
“act of aggression” Hitler would not have carried through 
his plans against Poland! 

Despatch No. 28, in the Blue Book, needs careful re- 
reading, since it throws important light upon the attitude 
which the Ambassador, if not our Government, held towards 
the Nazi régime. Even as late as August 28th—three days 
before Germany pounced upon Poland—Sir Nevile indi- 
cates that we were prepared to go almost any lengths for 
“appeasement,” for a policy of close understanding with 
Nazism, if Hitler was prepared to co-operate, and even to 
consider an alliance. All this despite what had happened 
to Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, the repudiation of the 
Anglo-German Naval Treaty, &c. Evidently we were willing 
to forget all about the “ principles and methods and tech- 
nique ” mentioned in the Final Report. But, I forgot, that 
was written after Germany had refused to be “ appeased ”’! 
Could such co-operation have been possible without our 
condoning all that the Third Reich had -done up to that 
point? If anyone wants to know whether this again was 
not interpreted as weakness by the Nazi leaders and as yet 
further support to von Ribbentrop’s ever present argument 
that “the British won’t fight,” let him discuss the matter 
with anyone who knows Nazi psychology. 

There is also another significant point for the near future 
in a closer study of these publications. They show how 
little we understood the people with whom we had to deal 
and the movement which controlled Germany for so many 
years. Do not the subsequent developments reveal that our 
diplomats were not aware of the true significance of what 
was happening? They still thought that the higher military 
caste. the “ moderate ”’ Nazis, and the big industrialists ruled 
the Third Reich. In reality, it was the street and the lower 
middle class which ruled, and they had no contact with 
them. It also seems significant that after the interviews 
which he had with von Ribbentrop during the May week- 
end, in 1938, when the British were ordered to leave Berlin, 
our ambassador relied more and more upon his contacts 
with Field Marshal Goering—this, despite the fact that it 
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was the Foreign Minister who was shaping Hitler’s ideas on 
Britain and France. Goering might be a jolly hunting 
companion, but anyone who heard his fulsome flattery of 
“der Fiihrer” at the end of a Reichstag session needed 
not to be a deep reader of character to know that he 
was fundamentally a “ Yes-man,” who could be little 
trusted. 

The diplomat was naturally at great disadvantage in 
working among the Nazis, for he was dealing with men who 
were not really thinking in terms of political and economic 
co-operation with other States. Hegemony over the Euro- 
pean continent, if not over a greater part of the earth, was 
their goal, and so diplomatic understanding or “ compro- 
mise ” was impossible, since this can only come where both 
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parties have limited aims. The leaders of the Third R; 
used diplomacy only as long as it suited their PUrpose a: 
given moment. When it did not suit they retreated m. 
the open, and with the knowledge gained in secret we 
their own people with one-sided accounts of everyth; 
had happened.. “vin ti 

What a calamity for Britain that some of those “ states, 
men” who used to come to Germany as intermedi: 
who talked to certain Nazi leaders, but only through inter 
preters, did not spend a little of the time so wasted ig 
learning the German language and understanding the me 
who really ran the movement which made and rule the 
Third Reich! This present war owes a lot to these “js 
tourist ” uplifters. 








BIRDS AND SEEDS 


By H. E. BATES 


LREADY the hot still days of September seem very far 

away ; the rooks have come away from the stubbles and 
break the evenings with great gabbles of alarm in the yellow- 
green elms, and there is a continuous commotion among the 
poplars: a flat clapping of thousands of paper hands. There 
is now an autumnal stirring of life that seems more like 
spring, and birds are back again in the seeding gardens. 

For many weeks the blackbirds, freed from the great 
cherry orchards that surround us here, have been attacking 
the first berries with secret greed. They have a way of 
hiding among the blue fruits and leaves of the earlier-berried 
berberis, and then suddenly losing balance and flopping 
guiltily out, orange bills stained purple as a child’s lips with 
blackberries. And now that the berberis are finished they 
have turned to the elderberries, parforming the same guilty 
flopping, stripping the berry-stalks so clean that they are 
left like the red skeletons of little hands, or after heavy rain 
like fronds of claret sea-weed. So, gradually, the rich black 
feast of elders is lessening, and now there are fewer black- 
birds than a month ago, and already for every blackbird 
there seems to be a dozen blue-tits, and for every tit there 
must be a million seeds. 

After the brilliant raid of red admirals, tortoiseshells, 
peacocks and painted ladies on the lilac-branched buddleias 
in August and September there is nothing in the later 
country year which in beauty equals this autumnal passion 
of tits and finches for the seeds of flowers. It will continue 
just as eagerly, and will continue to enchant, until the first 
days of mid-winter, when tits will still be seen swinging on 
the frost-browned branches of the latest michaelmas-daisies, 
plucking silver-brown darts of seeds, and an odd goldfinch 
or two will flash fretfully up the tall orange-tipped pagodas 
of the last red-hot pokers. The goldfinches, shyer now, 
will light up the more open spaces of the winter garden 
with little touches of tropical brilliance. They never come 
into the garden except with a kind of dancing nervousness, 
rarely resting, only very occasionally pausing long enough 
for the eye to take a quick shot of them in motionless 
brilliance. There was such an occasion a month ago, when 
they came down to the lily-pond one hot afternoon to drink 
and rest. A few flowers of the blush-pink water-lily were 
out, and as the finches rested and hovered and rested again 
on the flowers, which are like great sea anemones, a small 
silvery grass-snake uncurled itself and swarm about the green 
water, the pool lit up for a second or two by that strange 
bright combination of flower, snake and bird. 

Meanwhile the tits, with a occasional finch or two, and 
quite frequently sparrows, are all over the flower-borders, 
raiding everything. Full of cheek, they are the schoolboys 
among birds, small Eton collars a little bedraggled, tight 
black caps well down over the forehead. They appear to 
eat anything, and never rest. Their real harvest, since the 
michaelmas-daisies and later heleniums and sunflowers are 





only just past their best, has hardly begun, and there are; 
few seeds, too, which they will not or cannot touch: th 
fat turbans of hollyhocks, perhaps not yet ripe enough, the 
biscuit-coloured bombs of the Peruvian-lilies, which cra 
off on hot afternoons like toy pop-guns in a silly symphony, 
Otherwise they raid everything, clearing up the dust ani 
fluff 6f campanula and anthemis, swinging upside down 
the taller salvias, quick heads very beautiful against th 
soft lilac bracts, having a peck at the small brown horns of 
salvia patens, heads more lovely than ever against the flashing 
electric blue of the flowers, swinging for no apparent reasoy 
on the long-stalked Verbena bonariensis, still in full flower, 
with sweet buddleia-mauve heads that will not seed for, 
week or two. They are already scaling the full-flowered 
stalks of the red-hot pokers, nosing into the flower-tubs, 





and it is they who must have been on the acorn-hard pods 
of that curious plant acanthus mollis, with its horny pink 
bracts and spiky decorative leaves for which the Greeks 
found so much use in architectural design. They a 
inexhaustible acrobats. |The chaffinches and _bullfinchs 
have an almost dressed-up Sunday sedateness by contrast 
Only days of cool wet weather, when the seed is musty o 
sodden, seem to damp them down, and even then they ar 
still busy, selecting those seeds, like salvias, which lie deep 
and dry in crisp protective pockets. 

There are no doubt choice seeds which they have missed 
in the earlier summer: fat orange pills of crocus, lupins, 
black showers of delphinium, the crinkled charcoal scraps 
of the border pinks, poppies, the catapulted bullets of th 
hardy geranium. But they have still to enjoy the best o 
the year, the rich feast of berry and seed of the later 
autumn. 

And there is no doubt that this is a vintage year for 
berries. Elderberries have been hanging like dark grapes. 
The promise of holly-berries, turning a little already from 
olive-green to dull crimson, is richer than for some years; 
haws, which vary along one hedgerow from orange-scarlet 
to ripe maroon, look as luscious as cranberries. It will not 
be long before they are stripped bare of skin, and not 
long later before the first spell of frost finds bird-droppings 
scarlet and orange with the seed and skin of rose-hips. 


Meanwhile, each evening, starlings perform a strangt 
drama of their own. They have begun to gather on the 
highest branches of a group of Spanish chestnuts which have 
died back at their tips, so that they are like ebony skeletons 
against the evening sky. On these dark naked branches the 
starlings descend in thousands, and the trees seem to become 
laden with countless gigantic seeds. Suddenly, it is asf 
the pods of these seeds are simultaneously split open. They 
break from the branches with a harsh explosion and the 
seeding wings lift briefly and then disperse. They blacken 
the air for a moment and then spread and scatter, sowing 
themselves into the coloured acres of sunset. 
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MIGRANT 


By DR. T. K. DERRY (Headmaster of Mill Hill) 


HE canvas of Frith might have done justice to the 

appearance of a London station on Evacuation Day, 
though no Derby Day ever presented so many colourful 
character sketches as this new type of school journey—in 
size gargantuan beyond Messrs. Cook’s wildest dreams, in 
destination strangely indeterminate, and in paraphernalia as 
miscellaneous as indulgent authority would allow. But those 
travellers were for the most part elementary school children, 
and the public has heard enough of their satisfaction in new 
wrroundings and new experiences (education without tears 
and with a freshness unknown to the text-book), and enough, 
too, of their dissatisfaction, for some of them, like the bar- 
barians in Tacitus, find the unfamiliar frightening. In any 
case, the continuity of their education in the narrower sense 
offers a comparatively simple problem, because the 
Elementary Code does prescribe something like a national 
pattern. The energetic teacher, erstwhile employee of some 
progressive county borough, may have cause to open her 
eves wide at the “ hours of instruction” kept (or not kept) 
by some rural colleague, but broadly speaking both teacher 
and child find in the village school an institution which 
professes to reproduce a familiar setting. 


The present article is, however, concerned with the very 
different problem presented tc the Public Secondary Schools, 
where individualism is the breath of life and the physical 
habitat a feeder of individualism. This perhaps explains a 
strange feature of the move. Thanks to the efficient plans 
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of the railway companies, long journeys were almost as 
easy as short, and the mutually conflicting centifrugal move- 
ments from large towns and other danger zones all over 
the country made almost any permutation and combination 
of schools feasible: yet like has rarely attracted like. More 
than one of the great grammar schools have sought the 
hospitality of foundations which pride themselves on con- 
servative views of education supposed to be anathema to 
their guests ; a seaside boarding-school moves into the heart 
of the country, and an inland one simultaneously seeks 
friends by the sea; Benedictines harbour Quakers, and 
strongholds of Anglicanism overflow with Methodists. Host 
and guest alike are striving to preserve their separate identity, 
and are aware that the characteristic ethos of the smaller 
unit has the best chance of surviving unimpaired if there 
is some element of contrast. Another phenomenon is less 
easily explicable. The elementary schools have been 
evacuated solely on grounds of danger to their own pupils ; 
the secondary schools, the mechanism of which is in any 
case more delicate, and therefore more easily impaired, have 
been evacuated with equal rigour on grounds of danger to 
their own pupils and on grounds of safety for Government 
officials. It is a strange paradox that the defence of the 
country, which makes the protection of children a main con- 
sideration, should actually thrust some of them towards the 
danger. Alternative accommodation may be provided here 
and there on the grand scale, but this does not remove the 
sense of unfairness and inconsequence. 


Every evacuated school has to face many of the same 
problems of sanitation, food supply, and re-organisation of 
the working day, but as regards the dealings of school with 
school each is a law unto itself. In some cases the co- 
Operation is tantamount to fusion, in others analogous 
rather to the peace-time relation between good neighbours. 
Nevertheless, if we except the special cases of those schools 
which have removed themselves to what is, educationally 
speaking, virgin soil, ranging from the baronial halls of some 
nobleman’s seat to the Victorian frontages of a minor health- 


resort, generalisation is possible. The universal 


one 
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experience of newcomers has been abundant helpfulness on 
the part of the schools with which they are brought into 
contact—a pooling of local knowledge and special facili- 
ties, and often a lending of materiel, which alone made it 
possible to tide over the first few weeks. Essential educa- 
tional equipment includes many things which cannot be 
made in a hurry. Neither an adequate gymnasium, nor a 
science laboratory, such as the Board would approve, nor 
even a good football-field can be got ready in a week. 


In the nature of things-schools had to travel light, and 
since the move they have been learning two essential lessons 
—how to do without and how to improvise. In a sense 
this is harder for teacher than for pupil, since to make a 
clean sweep of the familiar impedimenta of education makes 
a natural appeal to the youthful mind. But it would take a 
bold pedant to balance some jettisoning of books and the 
consequent handicap to the academic type of boy against 
the stimulus which the unacademic type of boy is gaining— 
and here it seems permissible to quote from personal ex- 
perience—as he converts soap-boxes into bookcases and 
horse-boxes into studies, decorates the shore with hockey 
pitches, and practises gymnastics where monks once prac- 
tised theology. 


To sum up, so far this has been for many schools a great 
adventure, helped by an unusually fine scason. The winter 
will search out a good many weak spots in hastily adapted 
buildings, and perchance in the individual’s armour of good 
humour and resolution. Simultaneously the novelty will 
wear off: Thring himself must have found that, although 
his Uppingham-by-the-Sea had all the exciting novelty of 
a pioneer enterprise. But two things will remain. One is 
a communal awareness of the national experience: in 1914- 
1918 school life had a feeling of unreality because it was so 
unchanged, but for this generation the war-produced diffi- 
culties of their daily life will be an effective link with the 
larger realities of the day. The other is a growth of the 
spirit—for to deprive a school of its trappings by separa- 
tion from its physical home is to give it a chance to explore 
the strength of that congeries of habits, common ways of 
thought and latent emotions which distinguishes the most 
imperfect of schools from the most perfect of mere 
pedagogic machinery. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 
No. 7 


Prizes of book tokens for £2 2s. and {1 1s. are offered for 
the best new and original Limerick verses or Clerihews, 
one line of which must end with one of the following words: 
Hitler, Ribbentrop, Goering, Goebbels, Stalin, Molotoff, 
Daladier, Blum, Gamelin, Chamberlain, Churchill, Belisha, 
Gort. Anyone in doubt as to the correct structure of a 
Clerihew will find superb examples in Mr. Nicholas Bentley’s 
new book Second Thoughts, which it is the act of a madman 
not to purchase anyhow. 

The result of Competition No. § is published on page iii, 

RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, and marked “ Com- 
petition No. 7.” Entries must be delivered by first post on 
Friday, November 3rd. The Editor reserves the right to print, 
in part or in whole, any entry submitted, and to withhold the prize 
should no entry attain the requisite standard of merit. Competitors 
are permitted to submit more than one entry, but no competitor is 
eligible for more than one prize in any given week. Envelopes 
should bear a 13d. stamp. No entries can be returned. No com- 
munications to the Editor on any subject unconnected with the 
competition should be sent in the same envelope as an entry. A 
breach of any of these regulations will cause the entry to be 
disqualified. 











By 


HE battalion marched out to its unknown destination 
at 4 o'clock this morning. The Colonel was informed of 
the intended move three days ago, but no one else suspected 
anything until late last evening a midnight parade was 
ordered. Then the news sped. Four extra men had to be 
placed at the barracks entrance to hold back the wives and 
sweethearts, who thronged the column on each side as it 
made its sad way through the otherwise deserted and silent 
Streets to the station. 

Our small advance party heard all this and more from 
the military policeman at the gate, when later today we 
came to take over the barracks. He has the well-developed 
chest of the physical training expert, and wears on his 
collar the crossed sabres of the assault-at-arms man ; but 
that night departure evidently moved him deeply. The 
confidence of the near-bruiser has temporarily forsaken 
him ; never has a man looked sadder. “. . .‘and they took 
all their dogs with them in the dark,” he said, “not one 
have they left behind. But they went with a good heart, 
they did.” He would have told us much more, had we had 
no work to do. 

It is a sad business. Soldiers must leave many things 
behind them when they march out to war, and the once 
precious possessions of the previous occupants are now lying 
everywhere. Moving in with all the relics of their tenancy 
still about seems not unlike stripping a corpse for its cloth- 
ing. I walked into the officers’ mess and reflected upon 
the suitability of the word. A half-eaten meal is still on the 
dining-room table. Amongst it lie copies of last night’s 
evening papers, and a pile of scrunched-up letters and bills 
with an important-looking document, the Marriage Settle- 
ment of 2nd Lieut. So-and-So. Everywhere there is evidence 
of a hasty departure. The passages are dark with the black- 
out shutters only partly drawn ; from all the rooms leading 
into them the accumulated rubbish of what seems like a 
decade is being swept out into large piles of refuse ; the 
rear-party left to clean up creep stealthily down the dark 
passages, like jackals prowling from midden to midden ; 
they seem rather ashamed of the mess and the muddle. Even 
irreplaceable records have been left to the rear-party to pack. 
Idly I picked up a long blue morocco-bound volume with 
the regimental crest embossed in gold on the cover. “ Officers’ 
Game Book,” I read, “ Ambadi Valley, December 3rd, 1925. 
Three tigers about but no luck.” My mind went back to 
those placid, happy days that now belong to another life- 
time: week-end shooting camps in the Punjab ; walking up 
peacock in the paddy fields; mallard flighting against an 
orange sky. I picked up another book, even more beauti- 
fully bound: “ The War Diary of Lieut. A. B. Smith, M.C., 
1915-1918. Presented ‘to his Brother Officers.” Then I 
remembered that it was under a Lieut.-Col. A. B. Smith, 
M.C., that they marched out this morning. 


“... I went along to Coy. H.Q. to have tea. Just as I was 
sitting down a sentry called to me to look and see what was 
Mappening. All along the German front thick yellow streams 
of gas were going up into the air and settling down into 
regular waves which rolled towards us. The next half-hour 
was somewhat hectic. Everyone was shooting for all they 
were worth. Ted Soames got his machine gun up on to the 
parapet as masses of Huns were attacking away on our 
right. He kept it firing throughout the gas, which was 
magnificently brave, and undoubtedly saved the two right 
companies. Our so-called respirators of cotton gauze were 
useless against the biting, choking fumes of chlorine. Men 
rolled and suffocated all over the bottom of the trench. 
Then the air became pure again and one felt surprised to 
be still alive. It was quiet and one could count the toll. 
Out of nearly 200 men scarcely 30 were fit for anything. 
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I saw Ted Soames, quite blue, 
on a stretcher to die... .” 

I shut the book and went outside, as it was time to mee: 
the other representatives. We assembled at the 
room, under the mournful eye of that nielancholy = 
gymnast: two from my unit, two from the Outgoing pi 
and two sappers. The sappers, the oldest major I hay 
ever seen, wearing the medal ribands of two wars of bas 
century, and a little man in a greasy trilby and mackintosh, 
are to note the damages and deficiencies and repair them ig 
their own good time ; but principally they are here to ye 
fair play. On these occasions the outgoing unit tries to get 
away with as much as possible, so that the newcomers shal 
foot the bill in due course. A conscientious taking-over 
officer, with a good eye for broken panes and Missing keys, 
can save his unit a hundred pounds or more. 

So we have begun the slow procession which will take y 
a full week before we have visited every place—the officer’ 
and sergeants’ messes, the ten barrack blocks, offices, stores, 
garages, dining-halls, bath-houses, school and miniature range 
—going meticulously through the inventory of each. All day 
we have been haunted by the ghosts of the recently departed: 
half-filled mugs of tea (the soldier does so love his cup of 
“ char”), a forgotten pair of socks hung up to dry, a letter 
just begun (“Darling Muv. I hope this finds you as it 
leaves me in the pink... .”). The British soldier’s charac- 
teristics have never shown themselves more plainly than to 
me this afternoon: his sense of humour (the regimental 
motto “ Firmus Maneo,” with chalked underneath jt 
“—. means Berlin or Bust’), his love of animals (scores of 
cats) and his superstition, though this is dying out (we 
were told that it was no accident that the only equipment 
left behind was bicycle No. 13). Above all, his never failing 
ability to inspire affection in all who have dealings with him 
(“ They were the best boys ever,” said the girl in the Insti- 
tute, with tears in her eyes, when we came to count the 
billiard balls and cues.) 

I saw a spray of artificial cherry blossom that had been 
trampled in the mud beneath many marching boots. It 
seemed vaguely connected with some other event in the attic 
of my mind, and all afternoon it bothered me. Then sud- 
denly I remembered that’ when another battalion marched 
off on active service seven years ago, a crushed red carnation 
lay in the gutter as we passed. It had fallen from my coat 
a few hours earlier, for we, too, had had our Duchess of 
Richmond’s Ball ; and (I had almost forgotten) my partner 
at dinner was Countess Ciano, then the wife of only a 
obscure vice-consul. But that was active service, on which 
we fired no shot in anger, and had only one man hit, acc- 
dentally on the heel by a Jap ricochet. 

A little later I came upon more artificial cherry blossom, 
a whole box of it, and I asked its meaning. I was 
told that it is their custom to wear cherry blossom in thei 
caps on Oudenarde Day. When moving forward to assault 
the palisades more than two hundred years ago, th 
regiment had passed through an orchard in blossom which 
many had picked. The John Churchill tradition dies hard 
I noticed that the regimental crest on the brass gong outside 
the Orderly Room includes the white horse of Hanover, and 
underneath the crest is engraved: 


a dreadful sight, Carried og 




















































“Sands grow cold and seas run dry 
But Marlborough’s Own will never die.” 






Indifferent verse, perhaps, but as I read the scroll of battle 
honours inscribed the whole length of the two brass legs, and 
covering every war I could think of, from Blenheim down 
to Passchendaele and Cambrai, I realised the undeniable truth 
of it. The battalion which marched out this morning may 
be blasted out of existence. But the Regiment will live. 
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HEN I was a civil servant I used to regard Parlia- 
mentary Questions as a method by which, at the 
f public time and money, the pushing politician was 
ible to advertise himself. Since entering the House of 
Commons my views on the subject have undergone a remark- 
able change. I no longer regard Parliamentary Questions as 
; public nuisance ; I regard them as the shield and spear- 
ead of our liberties. Yet in deference to my former preju- 
ice I have myself refrained from asking any question in 
Parliament for four long years. The other day I broke this 
wie. I asked the Home Secretary whether he was aware 
that several members of the Link (which has been banned 
3s an agency of enemy propaganda) had now joined “ The 
British Council for Christian Settlement in Europe,” and 
whether the activities of these people were being watched. 
sir John Anderson, with a beaming smile, replied that the 
inswer to both parts of the question was in the affirmative. 
{ was pleased by this assurance. I am not a person who 
indulges in spy-mania or who would ever advocate the sup- 
pression of free thought. I was pleased because I had elicited 
fom the Home Secretary a public assurance that he also 
drew a distinction between those people who are pacifists 
yecause they hate war, and those other people who hate this 
war because they admire the Nazis. Such a distinction is 
ssential. It is wrong and dangerous that the Swastika and 
Christianity should in any form be linked together. 

* 7 





expense 0 

























* * 


The “ British Council for Christian Settlement in Europe ” 
bears many honourable names. The motives of some of its 
supporters are Christian in the finest sense of the word. 
But it also contains the names of other people who have in 
the past been identified, less with Christian pacifism than 
with pro-Nazi propaganda. It is difficult to resist the im- 
pression that such people hope to be able to continue the 
work for which their previous organisations were banned 
under a sweeter, gentler name. There is Mr. John Beckett, 
for instance, at one time a member of the British Union of 
Fascists and founder of the National Socialist League. Mr. 
Beckett’s former colleague, Mr. William Joyce, does not 
fgure as a member of the British Council for Christian 
Settlement, since he is now in Germany, from where he 
broadcasts Nazi propaganda in English. There is Dr. 
Meyrick Booth, who in 1936 published a pamphlet warmly 
There is Mr. C. E. Caroll, the former 
secretary of the Link. There is Professor A. P. Laurie, a 
member of the Link Council. And there is Mr. Ben Greene, 
whose activities have for some time been engaging the atten- 
tion of the British authorities. I can scarcely believe that 
all those who have, from the highest motives, given their 
names to the Council can be fully aware of its genesis and 
heredity. 

















eulogising the Fuhrer. 










* * * * 





It is interesting to observe the curious companionships 
which this war has created. A thin yellow line of pacifism 
runs from the extreme right to the extreme left. You have 
the rich defeatists who foresee that whatever happens they 
will lose many of their privileges and much of their money. 
You have the British Union of Fascists who assure us that 
this is a Jewish war and that we should make friends at once 
with Germany. You have the honest pro-Nazi who still 
believes that by a little tact on our part and the surrender 
of other people’s liberties we could achieve appeasement. 
You have the perplexed intellectual who cannot reconcile him- 
self to the anomaly that in order to destroy violence we must 
use it. You have a central group of Christian pacifists and 
conscientious objectors who deserve our respect and for- 
bearance. There are the adherents of the Council of Action 
who, while agreeing with Mr. Lloyd George that there should 
be no surrender, also agree with him that there ought to be 


a Conference. You have a left-wing group which feels that 
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it would be impious to resist a country which has entered 
into terms of such close amity with Holy Russia. And you 
have an amorphous and variable body of opinion which, 
while bored by the war, and while opposed to any dishonour- 
able capitulation, would welcome with thankfulness some 
settlement which would lead them, if only for a year or two, 
out of this twilight of uncertainty and apprehension. 

7 


* * * 


It amazes me that this thin yellow line should be so thin. 
The whole life of the country has been dislocated ; our 
pleasures, our hopes and our relaxations have been curtailed ; 
the vast organisation which had been planned in expectation 
of a knock-out blow appears (now that the expected has 
failed to happen) as something unnecessary and almost 
oppressive ; the several agencies of German propaganda do 
all they can to increase perplexity and to disintegrate con- 


fidence ; and yet the great mass of the population remain 
obstinately undismayed. I find this single-mindedness, 


especially among the less intellectual elements of society, a 
great relief. 
* * 


* a 


Especially am I grateful to Mrs. Dukes, my charwoman in 
the Temple. My manservant having, with gay patriotism, 
joined the defence forces, it is Mrs. Dukes who comes in 
the mornings. As I shave I can hear her answering the 
telephone. “ No,” she says, “ it’s his maid speaking.” Pic- 
tures of Ariadne in Naxos dance before my eyes. In actual 
life, however, Mrs. Dukes does not resemble Ariadne. She 
has passed the canonical age and she wears a hat. Her 
opinions about the war are always simple and positive. 
“ What I always say is,” she mutters as she lays the fire, 
“that I shan’t sleep safe in my bed until we have got rid 
of that Hitler. Worse than the Kaiser he is.” I agree with 
her that William II was a much more manageable man. 
“And what’s more,” she adds, “is that he has bitten off 
more than he can chew. Take Turkey, Sir, that’s a nasty 
And mind you, Sir, no good evet did come out of 
She goes on dusting while I read my letters. 
she says suddenly. 


one. 
Russia.” 
“ Cheek, I call it,” 
* * 


7 * 


What is so strange and comforting about Mrs. Dukes is 
that she always knows. I had sat up late the other night 
discussing the probabilities of the coming war with three 
men whose functions and experience entitle them to respect. 
Would Hitler deliver a smashing blow through Holland, 
Belgium and Switzerland and make a dash for the Channel 
ports? Would he remain quiescent throughout the winter, 
organising his conquests in the East, transferring his popula- 
tions, waiting until the strain of boredom and inactivity began 
to tell on our morale? Would he seek some sudden decision 
in the air, or embark upon a drive into Asia? On and on 
we talked, weighing possibilities, suggesting precedents, 
analysing the probable. We could come to no decision, 
except that the Fihrer is incalculable. It was refreshing, the 
next morning, to find that Mrs. Dukes, for her part, pos- 
sessed reliable inside knowledge of Herr Hitler’s intentions. 
“You mark my words, Sir, there won’t be no bombing of 
London. Not until the spring any And Hitler 
isn’t going to attack our lads in France. I know he isn’t.” 
“But what makes you know that, Mrs. Dukes?” “ Well, 
all them tanks and things can’t work in the mud.” “ Yes,” 
I answered, “ but you must realise, Mrs. Dukes, that wars 
are not won by military means alone. There are economic, 
psychological and social factors which also operate.” “ Yes,” 
she answered, undismayed, “ that’s what I always tells the 
firemen.” “Firemen?” I said. “ Yes, Sir, the gentlemen 
firemen what have an engine in the court. I do for them 
after I've done for you. Such nice gentlemen they are: 
they are truly.” “ Thank you, Mrs. Dukes.” 


i case. 








MUSIC HALL 


“ The Little Dog Laughed.”’ At the Palladium. 


Mr. GeorGe BLAck’s shows at the Palladium always present 
a good cross-section of the contemporary British character, 
and the latest is no exception. They give respectful room 
to the exotic, satisfy the national love of pageantry with 
elaborate and sublimely fatuous spectacle, and go nap on the 
personality and robust humour of the old music hall. The 
revival of this humour, as exemplified in the gambols of the 

Crazy Gang, is vastly to Mr. Black’s credit. The last War 
pulled down an abrupt curtain on the old music hall, where 
personality dominated everything. After the War, the halls— 
in London at any rate—had been mechanised almost out of 
existence. Now, the pendulum is swinging back. The swing 
is well shown by the development as comedians of Nervo 
and Knox. Beginning as acrobats, this pair evolved a brilliant 
performance of wrestling in slow motion and a parody of 
ballet which, though extraordinarily funny, still depended 
largely upon acrobatic skill. A revue at the Chelsea Palace, 
just nine years ago, gave them other opportunities, and showed 
that Knox was a considerable actor. Nervo at- this time did 
not act at all. His speciality was a mindless frisking which 
bore little, if any, relation to the lines he had to speak. 
Presently, he, too, began to act. His charlady in These 
Foolish Things showed a real sense of character, and in the 
present revue his rendering of the “ Black Shadow” belongs 
to the stage as well as to the halls. During the same period 
his more versatile partner has become a first-rate character 
actor. The whole phenomenon of the Crazy Gang is a 
return to the old days, plus a team spirit seldom attained 
in that era of overpowering individuality. 

The Little Dog Laughed, though more than good enough 
to pass, is not quite up to the level of its predecessors. The 
honours for solo performance are carried off by Bud Flanagan, 
the outstanding personality in a gang where personality is 
the strong point. His power and charm are difficult to 
analyse, but, when the whole show is over, his is the figure 
and his the face that remain. His biggest number, “ Run, 
rabbit, run,” adds up to precisely nothing, but he makes it 
significant, and, as always, there is a quality of pathos in 
his singing. How perplexing this revue must be to a German 
mind! Its humour reaches in all directions, treating Hitler’s 
secret weapon and our own leaflet raids with the same 
irreverence. Perhaps Flanagan’s appeal lies just in that power 
to make game of everything and at the same time to suggest 
a genuine depth of feeling underneath. 

This is, as usual, the Crazy Gang’s show. They have 
an excellent scene as beefeaters in the Tower, during which 
Knox persuades the audience to sing a chorus and then 
to perform it in dumb show. I can suggest no improvement 
to their share in the proceedings except perhaps the addition 
of Monsewer Eddie Gray, a brilliant comedian who was once 
an associate member, and who has a specially stimulating 
effect upon Nervo and Knox. For the rest, the Condos 
Brothers are admirable dancers, the Fredianis give a really 
startling performance of acrobatics, and Willie, West and 
McGinty’s knockabout act in a builder’s yard includes every 
possible misadventure and is perfectly timed. The two 
straight singers take gracefully enough the scanty chances 
allowed them, and the scene about Valentines culminates in 
a new peak of imbecility—an acrobatic dance performed by a 
lady wearing an expression suggestive of Mr. Aldous Huxley 
reacting to an unpleasant smell, in the course of which no 
fewer than six white doves, released in the auditorium, flutter 
towards her and perch obediently upon selected portions of 
her anatomy. 

The inevitable patriotic scene is of ear-splitting magnificence 
and well up to the Palladium level of ingenuity, but it takes 
second place to the Harlem scene, in which Flanagan, with 
the support of the full company, preposterously red-lipped, 
enacts a baptismal ceremony to music for the benefit of a 
coloured doll entitled Franklin D. Roosevelt Jones. To this 
everyone brought that appearance of real and vigorous enjoy- 
ment which the Crazy Gang inspire into all their shows. 


L. A. G. STRONG. 
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THE CINEMA 


“Nurse Edith Cavell.’’ At the Odeon.——« Fre 
Tears.”’ At the Plaza. = Without 


** "Arf a Mo, Hitler.” Vario 
cinemas. ™ 


Mr. Hersert WILcox proceeds on his applauded course. As 
slow and ponderous and well protected as a Steam-roller, he 
irons out opposition. We get from his films almost every; 
except life, character, truth. Instead we have flags, an 
leading articles, a tombstone reticence. It would be unfair 
to call his Way of a Neagle vulgar showmanship (though g 
certain lack of taste may be suspected in the portmanteay 
title of his company, Imperadio), for there is seldom anything 
vital enough to be called vulgar in the successive Patriotic 
appearances of this rather inexpressive actress. Miss Neagle 
looked nice as Queen Victoria, she looks just as nice as Nurse 
Cavell: she moves rigidly on to the set, as if wheels wer 
concealed under the stately skirt: she says her piece with fig 
dignity and trolleys out again—rather like a mechanical marvel 
from the World’s Fair. This is not, I daresay, Miss Neagle’s 
fault: I remember how attractive she was in tight breeches 
as Nell of Old Drury—then she was allowed a little vivacity, 
almost an allure: she had not in those days been crowned, 

There is very little to say about her latest picture—it js ql 
exactly as you would expect: Belgians sing Anglican carols in 
the Brussels streets: Germans, who are distinguished by 2 
foreign accent, are all brutes in boots (except for the one 
regulation officer who is always inserted in such films w 
show the measure of our impartiality): there is a comic 
cockney soldier and a sensitive and sissy one: Miss Neagle 
recites “Abide with Me”: there is a ceremony in Westminster 
Abbey, all organ notes and flags and memory, and the ghost 
of Miss Neagle recites, “ Patriotism is not enough .. .”; 
Mr. Wilcox has undoubtedly given us the works. Who are 
we to complain that Miss Cavell was not young and lovely 
(Miss Neagle may consent to be an old Queen, but hardly to 
be a middle-aged commoner), or to protest that no film 
could have more contradicted her most famous utterance? 
Hatred and bitterness are certainly here in good measure: 
when the drums of propaganda begin to beat again we can 
hardly expect a popular film producer to stand aloof seeking 
the tragic values in Miss Cavell’s story. Nevertheless, one 
regrets a little that the English creative spirit has never risen 
higher in her commemoration than a statue cut in soap and 
an emotional melodrama. Of the two, one prefers the statue: 
it seems a little truer to the staid heroism, the Anglican 
rectitude, the clinical love for patients and mankind. 

French Without Tears is a triumph for Mr. Anthony 
Asquith. After the first ten minutes his witty direction and 
firm handling of the cast (Mr. Ray Milland has never acted 
so well as this before) conquer the too British sexuality of Mr. 
Rattigan’s farce. There is always something a little shocking 
about English levity: the greedy exhilaration of these blithe 
young men when they learn that another fellow’s girl is 
join them at the establishment where they are learning French, 
the scramble over her luggage, the lighthearted badinage and 
the watery and libidinous eye—that national mixture od 
prudery and excitement—would be unbearable if it were not 
for Mr. Asquith’s civilised direction (unlike most adaptations 
from stage plays it is the padding that is memorable). The 
situation is saved, too, by the Navy; Mr. Rattigan must be 
given credit for the sketch of a stiff, shy Commander who finds 
himself dumped down from his ship into this adolescent 
kindergarten, and Mr. Ronald Culver for a brilliant per 
formance. One’s enjoyment of the picture (rather reluctantly 
one admits that it is enjoyable) is a little impaired by the too 
punctual laughter of feminine addicts. 

Let nobody be put off by the title, ’Arf a Mo, Hitler. This 
short documentary picture is an interesting record of British 
army training dramatised against an international backgrouné. 
An admirable eye for satirical effect has set the Aldershot 
Tattoo with its fireworks and costumes against the gnm 
mechanised advance into Prague. The odd period caps and 
blazers and bicycles of Sandhurst, the incredible little bristly 
Crimean moustaches of cadet officers—these belong to the same 
fantastic world as the shots of Van der Lubbe, hunched and 
beaten and imbecile between his warders. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 
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né Rabbits 

4 small girl from London who is settling down agreeably 
a new surroundings has had one grievous disappointment. 
ge thought the country was a place where you saw lots of 
nbbits. I am not sure that she didn’t expect them to come 
sod feed out of her hand. “he country people, on the other 
tand, are inclined to feel that there are too many rabbits. 
Jf they were systematically hunted, to the great advantage of 
giden and green crops, there would be a good meal for every 
amily in the village once a week at least throughout the 
winter. Fuel is wasted even more generally than food. 
Properly exploited there is enough waste wood round about 


pisappointi 





5 Neagle ff many villages to reduce the coal bill by 20 per cent. or more: 
aS Nurse most landowners would willingly give the wood if apparatus 
Cls were MM for cutting it up ind distributing it were available. It would 
With flat [pot need any very elaborate organisation to provide such 
| marvel Mf fcilities. War is a season when the value of what is usually 
Neagle’ wasted becomes apparent. Quite considerable fortunes were 
reeches made in the last war by village rag-and-bone merchants 
it Sparrows and Wheat 
it is all The so simple plan of bidding farmers and landowners to 
arols jn fy Plough up a portion of their grass and to sow corn calls for 
tT both curious and special knowledge and wisdom. For 
he on example : one of the inspectors whose task it is to urge the 
Ims ty fy inction of the grass could find pastures suitable for his 
comic fy Purpose only in the neighbourhood of the big town of the dis- 
Neagle trict. He refused to recommend any of these for conversion 
ninster yt tilth, because he knew from his own experience and that 
ghost of local farmers that if corn were grown there a large per- 
», [centage would go towards feeding the urban sparrows. These 
™ oa birds, which find their optimum of conditions within towns 
lovely habitually move to neighbouring fields in hordes before har- 
ily to @ Yet ume. Phey delight in the grain both when it is milky 
film and unripe and when it is hard and starchy. They may more 
ance? than decimate a crop of wheat, even as some of the urban 
aioe boys have very much more than decimated crops of apples. 
aa How greatly our national wealth would be increased if we 
Sie were not under penalty to feed tens of thousands of sparrows, 
an rats and mice! It would perhaps be possible to sow fields 
nes within reach of the harpies with Rivets or bearded wheat. 
id The grain is inferior, but these varieties yield heavily and 
a their barley-like beards make them more or less sparrow-proof. 
a The habit of growing bearded wheat seems to have fallen into 


disuse in many Midland districts. 





oy § Golf in War-Time 

and Many anxious meetings have been held at golf clubs to 
‘ted decide whether it is a patriot’s duty to abjure games and the 
Mr. cost they involve. A large number have shut down. In one 
Ing that has remained open a census showed that all the workers 
the were either pensioners or sufferers from some disability, due 
{0 to the last war. There is perhaps a virtue in the presence 
ch, of some things that are as far removed from war as possible. 
nd It may be taken as very characteristic of England that the 
ol first months of war, or its immediate menace, have been 
ot entirely remarkable for the publication of books on rural 
ns subjects concerned just with “the deep, deep country,” and 
he its peace. One charming book (on the Cotswolds) is called 
re Quiet Contentment. Mr. Lockley, who has done more for 


is the study of bird migration than anyone, contributes a delight- 
fully fresh children’s book (Early Morning Island, Harrap, 
§s.). Mr. Seaby, among the best of bird and other animal 
¥ artists, has issued a childlike but very accurate account of the 
0 New Forest deer (The White Buck, Thomas Nelson, 6s.). Mr. 
Massingham, greatest of devotees of the Cotswolds, tells us 
in a book that suggests peaceful contentment in its very 
! form, the secrets of country arts and crafts in his favourite 
district, Country Relics (Cambridge University Press, 153.). 
Teamsman, by Crichton Porteous (Harrap, 10s. 6d.) should 
delight the new land army, for it is racy of the soil they 
have learned to till, and comes direct from one who left his 
town to become one of “the folk of the furrow.” It has the 
stuff of poetry in it, and great intellectual honesty. Even Mr. 










Christopher Turnor, that spacious landowner, who has given 
@ lifetiz the study of land problems, is at his best when 
deserting practical theory for the call of the country. Yeomen 





Calling (Chambers, 7s. 6d 


is the best thing he has written. 
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Quail in England 

An attempt, of which good results are expected, is being 
made to naturalise American quail in this country. In most 
years a few quail come over the Channel, nearly all of them 
towards the west of the island. A pair bred successfully a 
year or two ago in north Devon; and many years ago it was 
a common experience for sportsmen to come upon families 
of quail in Pembrokeshire. Whether any species of quail can 
be induced to settle down in England is another question, 
but it might become a habit of owners of sporting properties 
to breed quail as they now breed pheasants or Hungarian 
and other partridges. From the sportsmen’s point of view 
the quail is not a perfect quarry for its habit, at any rate, in 
its native quarters, is to fly very low except when on migra- 
tion. However, a sprinkling of these interesting birds would 
be welcomed anywhere, and the experiment, originally, I 
believe, designed at the partridge research station at Kneb- 
worth will be watched with interest. It would certainly be 
better to breed our own quail than to countenance the cru:'ties 
inherent in the import of Egyptian quail. 


The French Way 


In the neighbourhood where these American quail are at 
large, the so-called French partridge has been very much in 
evidence this year. It is in general a bad partridge year, but 
the hardier Frenchman has, it seems, not succumbed to the 
conditions that punished the English bird. Within one small 
area the only birds shot this season have been Frenchmen, 
and in some market-garden lands near by the percentage 
has been even higher than usual. The superior powers of 
resistance in this species is apparent both on the heavy clay 
lands and on the light sandy soils. 


Naturalisation Experiments 

Some people object to all efforts at naturalisation ; and 
there are some grim examples of the harm that may be done. 
The rabbit and fox in Australia and the grey squirrel in 
Britain are standard examples. But, after all, the pheasant is 
an imported bird ; and there is no reason why other birds of a 
like kidney should not settle down here. Experiments in this 
direction were regarded at the time of its foundation as the 
proper work of the Royal Zoological Society ; and its members 
had the highest hopes of the introduction of the guinea fowl. 
It was introduced to be a member of the wild community 
not of the farmyard ; and here and there some are still kept 
in the woods, where they are alleged to teach the pheasants 
home-keeping qualities. A bird that might flourish is the 
bustard, or, as some place-names indicate, the gustard. I 
have seen both the guinea fowl and the wild turkey on the 
wing in and about pheasant coverts in Surrey, not so far 
from London, and it was amusing to watch the discomfiture 
of sportsmen who had not been forewarned that such targets 
were likely to be presented. A large flock of guinea fowl 
happily and safely resolved the sportsmen’s doubts by flying 
up into the branches of a high tree, from which all efforts 
of the beaters failed to expel them. 


In the Garden 

It seems that the lament for wasted crab-apples is not 
justified in all districts. The fruit is sought by a few 
specialists all over the area, and is converted into jellies much 
more agreeable in flavour than those made of Siberian or 
other crabs of our gardens. In general a good many more 
things are good to eat than are eaten; mushrooms of many 
sorts, many berries, crab-apples, Roman snails, pig-nuts and 
what not; but the list includes also a certain amount of 
garden produce. Some sorts of garden fruit are the subject 
of queries. What about medlars? The gourmet picks them in 
November when a little green, puts them on shelves for a 
few weeks till they become, to the technical gardener, 
“ bletted,” which some consider a synonym for half-rotten. 

The loveliest thing in the garden at the moment is the 
gentian. It is astonishing that so many of this very varied 
tribe are easily cultivated in lowland gardens, though their 
more easy to 
How frequent 


home is usually the heights; and none is 
cultivate or more satisfactory than sino-ornata. 
the flowers and how deep the blue! 

W. Bracw THOMAS. 








LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


MRS. CHESTERTON ON RUSSIA 


S1r,—May I, from the experience gained during a residence 
of five and a half years in the U.S.S.R., give a more realistic 
picture of that country than the one given by Mrs. Chesterton 
in your last issue? The fact that class differentiations in 
Russia are different from those in our capitalist society does 
not prove that there are none. Class distinctions in Ancient 
Egypt or in the Byzantine Empire were not the same as ours, 
but no one would deny that they existed. 

In the U.S.S.R. high executives, i.e., the members of the 
Communist Party, who hold all the top positions in industry, 
finance, trade and general administration, receive salaries of 
5,000 roubles a month and even more, against an average wage 
of about 200 roubles for factory workers. Not only this, but 
they are given flats of four or five rooms, datchas (wooden 
summer residences near the large cities) free or for minute 
rent, places in the best rest homes or sanatoria free for their 
summer holidays, motor-cars for their personal use, and other 
luxuries. 

The fact that education is theoretically the same for all does 
not mean that in practice this is so. The best schools are 
reserved for the children of the “ boyars of the bureaucracy,” 
as Souvarine has so aptly named them. Even if schooling 
were the same for all, as in the United States, this would 
not mean equal opportunity for all. Can it seriously be 
maintained that the children of a worker who live in one 
room with their parents, and whose staple diet is black bread, 
cabbage soup, and kashas (boiled cereals), have the same 
opportunity as the chiidren of high officials, with their large 
flats and European diet and country holidays? 

I recall to mind the case of a woman I knew who used 
to come and do washing for me on her “free day.” She was 
the head cleaner in a big export organisation. Her husband 
had been killed fighting for the Soviets in the Civil War, and 
she had two children. All three lived in a corridor. She had 
no hope of ever securing a room, since she could not afford 
out of her wage of 90 roubles a month to pay into a housing 
co-operative, and she was too unimportant ever to win the 
favour of the chairman of the organisation where she worked. 
The rooms under his patronage were always allocated to 
managers and others who had won his favour, or flattered his 
vanity. Mrs. Chesterton is mistaken in thinking that the 
acquisition of “an up-to-date home ” is a matter of luck in the 
U.S.S.R. It is privilege, or successful toadying to the great 
and powerful, which enables one to get a flat. Money can 
also buy a flat, but the sum is so large that only the richest 
professional people, writers, actors, &c., can thus acquire them, 
or those non-party specialists who receive moderately high 
salaries and save for many years. Shock workers, in par- 
ticular foremen who know how to extract the maximum 
amount of labour from those under them, can also secure 
flats. 

Most of the new flats built are built by so-called co-opera- 
tives. This means they are built partly out of funds 
subscribed by members, and partly out of funds advanced 
by the various commissariats, trusts, factories and other State 
organisations. When a block of flats is completed some are 
given free to Party functionaries, others are allocated to the 
members, not according to seniority, or even according to the 
amount of money subscribed, but according to the favour of 
the head of the enterprise under whose auspices the flats have 
been built. The few remaining flats go to the membership 
according to length of time and amounts paid up. Ordinary 
workers cannot hope to secure anything for ten or fifteen 
years, even if they have made their payments regularly. 

As regards the datchas, Mrs. Chesterton is probably not 
aware that it is a common practice for Party functionaries 
who have acquired them free, or for a rent of 300 or 400 
roubles, for the summer, to let them out in separate rooms 
for anything from s00 to 1,000 roubles a room. Private 
capitalism is, of course, non-existent. 

The waiter on the boat, who so impressed Mrs. Chesterton, 
was in all probability a member of the G.P.U., set to watch 
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foreigners, and to “tell them the tale.” If he were not h 
knew that any word of complaint or criticism which anes 
his lips, if repeated by Mrs. Chesterton, would land him ip 
concentration camp. It is quite impossible for a visiting 
foreigner to hear the truth in a country where anyone js 
liable to arrest and imprisonment without trial if denounced 
by a spy, a fellow-worker or a neighbour, for having made ; 
complaint, or for having indulged in what the Japanese all 
“ dangerous thinking.” 

It would require too much space to go into further details 
concerning this “classless society.” The fact that the 
U.S.S.R. is not capitalist does not prove that the exp!oitation 
of man by man has ceased. One can define Russia today aS a 
society in which the State owns the land and capital, but ip 
which the State is owned by a despot and his satellites who 
appropriate to themselves the profit from the labour ¢ 
worker and peasant alike. Russia under Stalin has more ip 
common with Russia under Peter the Great, or even with 
Russia under Ivan the Terrible, than with the “bourgeois 
democracies.” This does not imply that the workers and 
peasants are better off than in our “ class society.” Being State 
serfs they are infinitely worse off. 

I hope that Mrs. Chesterton and others who still believe 
in the Russian myth will read Souvarine’s documented and 
accurate picture of the Soviet State, which has just been 
published in an English translation. 

Frepa UTLey. 

5 New End Square, N.W. 3. 


S1r,—No one can feel happy in the belief that statements 
by Mrs. Cecil Chesterton are really incorrect. And yet the 
state of things in Russia, when I visited it three and a half 
years ago, was so wildly different from that described by 
Mrs. Chesterton in her article “Is Soviet Russia Classless ?” 
that I find difficulty in believing that it can so radically 
have changed. I should be grateful for space in your columns 
in which to state what I believe to be the truth. 

Mrs. Chesterton writes in her article of “ workers, straight 
from the ‘shops,’ who” [in hotels and restaurants] “ bring 
out wads of roubles and buy bottles of champagne, caviare, 
chicken and ice-cream.” Peasants, she believes, are in a 
position to do the same. 

In the summer of 1936 the average wage, as given by 3 
Soviet Guide, was 200 roubles a month. Actually, I think 
that it would have been a liberal estimate to put it @ 
150 roubles. -A tram conductor was getting 120 roubles 4 
month. Other workers of whom we knew were getting 135 
roubles. The workmen in the State Motorworks at Gorki 
were receiving an average wage of 150 roubles a month 
Food prices (there were no food tickets—all had to be paid 
for with cash) were as follows: 


Roubles. Kopeks. 
Bread (black) .. “= 90 per pound. 
Bread (white) 4 60 » » 
Meat 9 60 per kilo. 
Fish eee eee 9 ” ” 
Butter sia aes o_. 2 ona «= 
Broken biscuits 9 Os « 


When I was in Moscow a plate of fish soup, the first 
course at dinner, cost, in the Savoy Hotel, Moscow, 6 roubles 
—that is, more than the average day’s wage of many Sovitt 
workers. 

I, too, have seen the restaurant crowded every day wit 
Russians who, in order to pay for their dinners, pulled out 
“wads of notes”; but they were not what the “ proletariat” 
in other countries think of as “the workers.” Many @ 
them wore the embroidered linen shirts described by MS 
Chesterton as “the male vogue.” Actually, the price of 0m 
of those shirts at that time was 150 roubles, equal to a month’ 
wages of the average workman. A pair of patched, second- 
hand boots was 30 roubles. And even as regards the social 
amenities provided by the Government, I, at least, received 4 
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blow. The party of tourists who were being escorted by 
the official Guide always supposed that these amenities were 
free. But on inquiry of the Guide we found that this was 
not so. For instance, a woman leaving her baby between 
trains at the railway station créche paid 1 rouble. For a 
whole day she paid 3 roubles. If she and her child spent 
the night there, she paid 7 roubles. At the “Home of Rest 
for Tired Workers” the daily charge was 15 roubles, graded 
down, according to the income of the worker. to 7.50 roubles ; 
but not below that. 

It hardly seems probable that the conditions described 
above can have changed completely in the last three years. 
And indeed I met, at that time, several people whose im- 
pression would have been, then, the same as Mrs. Chesterton’s. 
But the reason for so wide a discrepancy in the evidence of 
what I can only regard as two truthful people is, I believe, 
as follows: 

Most people who go to Russia see hundreds of “ Workers ” 
(that term being applied to people who are working). What 
they do mot see as a rule are what it may be convenient to 
refer to as “ The Toiling Masses.” These seldom frequent 


the restaurants and show places which tourists are encouraged - 


to visit. Russia, as a country rich in natural resources and 
relatively poor in technicians, is ready (as was explained to 
me, I am sure quite truthfully, by the Soviet Guide) to pay 
for the University education of anyone who could profit from 
it He emerges, in due course, from his training and is given 
work. These technicians together with the Soviet officials 
form the vast new Bourgeoisie which Russia has created. 
They earn salaries from 600 to 2,000 roubles a month ; with 
the pick of the housing. They are the happy, healthy folk 
in the Park of Rest and Culture. When I was in Russia that 
Park was not free. The “Toiling Masses” were to be found 
elsewhere—in the Lenin Park, for instance, which was free. 
They wore, in almost every case, no shirt at all. One never 
saw leather on their feet. Nor were they in the least like 
the folk in the Park of Culture; nor, on the wages I have 
quoted, could they possibly be. 

To sum up: what I saw in Russia was in many cases what 
Mrs. Chesterton saw. But, in the light of the average wage 
earned by the Toilers and the price which they had to pay 
for their food and amenities, I put another interpretation 
upon it—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

GIOIA OWTRAM. 

87 Kinnerton Street, Wilton Place, S.W. 1. 


COUNCIL OF ACTION AND WAR AIMS 


Sirn—Your apparently studied and somewhat contemptuous 
dismissal of the constructive proposals of the Council of 
Action is not worthy of The Spectator. Viscount Cecil, in 
the current issue of Headway, claims (in respect of the 
League of Nations Union), “had this policy been consis- 
tently and courageously followed we should not now find 
ourselves in this position.” We in the Council of Action can 
make that claim with even greater confidence and with fully 
documented justification. 

For four years, during which those who now hold our 
destinies in their control, directed the policies of the nation, 
we have never wavered in warning the nation that a betrayal 
of those principles on which alone ordered life both within 
the State and internationally was in accelerating progress. 
That witness was maintained by a body of clearly informed 
electors who still believe in our democratic institutions and 
they are proud to be led by that distinguished statesman who 
has given a lifetime of dedicated service to this great 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

What have we asked in the Resolution which offends your 
taste? Peace on Herr Hitler’s terms? Indeed we have not. 
Mr. Lloyd George stated unequivocally in the House of 
Commons, where that statement above all needed to be made, 
that the terms were entirely unacceptable and the unsup- 
ported word of Herr Hitler unreliable. Like those who eighty- 
five years ago listened to John Bright’s famous Angel of Death 
oration, we, too, “almost heard the beating of his wings,” as 
we contemplated those monstrous engines of destruction, 
massed as never before in the world history, on the Western 
front. Whilst there still remains this hesitation on Ger- 
many’s part to release them, we urge that this remaining 
Occasion be made the opportunity for restating, in clearer 
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terms than “smashing Hitlerism” suggests, our own peace 
aims. 

In a land where Christian motive is still recognised, it can- 
not be deemed recreant to make such an appeal. Or have 
we now committed ourselves to the unutterable folly that 
there is no alternative to the ruin of our cities, the massacre 
and maiming of millions of the world’s population, and the 
destruction of some of the world’s fairest treasures, be- 
queathed by antiquity to a discredited posterity, until we 
reach possibly a situation of stalemate and barbarism re- 
places the sanity of civilised life? 

Against such a counsel of despair we in the Council of 
Action for Peace and Reconstruction, at least, utter our con- 
tinuing protest. Before the jungle has been finally liberated 
into our European society, we demand that this God-given 
opportunity for reason to prevail over the dark passions of the 
war-minded and misguided rulers of the Continent, be im- 
proved. If our terms be rejected by the German rulers, then 
the ordeal by battle will have to take its brutal and merciless 
course ; but our consciences will then be clear in the sight of 
both man and God.—Yours faithfully, EpGar A. SHAw, 

Hon. Treasurer, C. of Action, South London Area. 

19 Harbourfield Road, Banstead, Surrey. 

[There was no dismissal, contemptuous or otherwise, of the 
Council of Action’s “constructive proposals.” We were dis- 
cussing something different, the Council’s criticism of the 
Prime Minister’s reply to Herr Hitler—Ep. The Spectator.] 


STALIN’S FREE HAND 
Sir,—In the light of past and present events in Russian 
politics, it appears highly astonishing to a student of history 
(aged 18) to hear from the pen of Mr. J. Werner Cohen (in 
your issue of October 13th) a vague suggestion that Russia’s 
wholesale annexation of vast Polish territory is in reality a 
“benefit ” to the Allied Powers. 

If there is one country in the world whom Russian 
sympathies in the domestic and international fields are totally 
alien to, that country must surely be Britain. Russia has been 
built up under a system of Bolshevism, which in theory and 
in practice, it seems, means the extinction of private capitalism 
and the “bourgeois” class, and the degradation of religion. 
The subordination of the individual to the State and the 
“pooling” of all material resources for the promotion of 
Russian industry, has always been the policy pursued by the 
Soviet Government since the rise of Stalin. In contrast, we 
in this country believe that the advancement of spiritual values 
should never be permitted, if possible, to take a “ back-seat ” 
and that independent thought and action, as we have recog- 
nised it for centuries, should never be jeopardised. 

Two such conflicting ideologies as those practised by Russia 
and Britain, namely dictatorship and democracy, cannot fail 
but produce a disconcerting effect if allowed to pursue their 
way unimpeded and unchecked. The policy of the Soviet 
Government means only one thing—the selfish “grab” for 
territory whenever an opportunity lends itself and the con- 
sequent subjection of alien peoples. It is not a very far cry 
from the day when the autocratic Czar Alexander II en- 
deavoured to cover his real designs, i.e., the expansion of 
Russian boundaries by his Pan-Slavy Movement. Stalin must 
be thinking much the same -thing today. He knows that at 
the end of another devastating World War there can only 
result exhaustion, privation and possible financial collapse for 
both Germany and the Allied Powers alike. Vast territories 
in the Balkans, both rich and productive, will then be laid 
open for Stalin to “grab” and no one will be able to say 
him “nay.” He has at present an Army of 17 million men 
ready at his bidding and the country is almost self-sufficing. 

On his Eastern boundary, Stalin is comparatively safe from 
any possible incursions by Japan for the latter is more con- 
cerned with defending herself against, rather than attacking, 
Bolshevism. Plans for the completion of internal reconstruc- 
tion can doubtless be hurried ahead and, most important of 
all, transport facilities greatly improved. 

As many distinguished people have remarked we cannot 
see through the mind of Stalin. But one thing is certain and 
obvious—Stalin is not only a dictator but also a human being, 
and it is natural that one who espies gold (even if it does not 
bring ultimate benefit) cannot resist its fascination at the 
time.—I remain, yours faithfully, J. W. FLeTcHer. 
15 Russell Drive, Wollaton, Nottingham. 
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RUSSIA AND THE BALTIC STATES 


Sir,—It is obvious that Estonian trade with England has 
been cut off by blockade in the Baltic during the last six 
weeks. Mr. Rothstein should have had no difficulty in under- 
standing when I wrote that “up to the present the major part 
of Estonian eggs, butter and plywood, come to England,” I 
was referring to the period before the war. If he be right in 
asserting that Estonian goods will now reach England through 
Murmansk, it will, though expensive, be a good thing for 
both countries—until that port is frozen. Incidentally, it will 
shed another ray of light on the strange alliance which permits 
Russia to do her best to defeat the efforts of her ally Germany 
to blockade Great Britain. If Estonia and Latvia are to be 
allowed to have the trade with the great Russian hinterland 
for which they have often asked, on conditions that do not 
infringe their sovereignty, it will promote the general good. 
But these are still incalculable factors—Yours faithfully, 


A. S. DuUNCAN-JONES. 
The Deanery, Chichester. 


THE FUTURE OF GERMANY 


§S1r,—You may be interested in a few notes, based on reliable 
sources, on probable developments in Germany during the 
next few months. 


The will, power and opportunities of the German upper 
and middle classes to resist the sovietising of the Reich 
cannot be underestimated. If the German generals cannot 
get rid of the Nazi leaders after the first defeat by attributing 
the defeat to Hitler being responsible for the plan of campaign, 
there is very little chance of their reasserting themselves. 
Then the Communists will arrange a 30th of June with 
Hitler and his crowd as victims and will try to wage a 
revolutionary war. All this will happen within the Nazi Party. 
The German middle classes have very little to lose. 


Co-operation between Russia and Germany goes much 
further than most people care to admit, as the demands on 
‘Turkey and Finland show. Hitler’s main interest is to involve 
Britain in a war against Russia, and he hopes to achieve 
this by getting Russia embroiled in Scandinavia. 


Hitler realises that Britain is bound to win a war over an 
issue Democracy v. Hitlerism—though the British Government 
is not at all anxious to conduct the war on these lines. He 
therefore is busy preparing the ground for an entirely new 
issue: Western Capitalism against National Revolutionary 
Socialism. Once the Allied Governments tend to wage a war 
on the former issue—after having spent considerable time on 
putting their propaganda machine in order—Hitler will turn 
round and present a new face. He will endeavour to enlist 
the support of the Arabs against the Turks (with very 
little chance of success), of the Indians and of the Chinese. 
It will be in the interests of Russia to proceed on the same 
lines. 

Behind the screen of the Siegfried Line, Hitler endeavours 
to bring about such radical changes in the distribution of the 
various races in the whole area between the Baltic and the 
Black Sea so as to make the restitution of Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia practically impossible. This cannot be done without 
the support of Russia and the co-operation of the Danubian 
States, who will be glad to get rid of their German minorities. 
The Poles and Czechs, however, will be dispersed over a wide 
area. Germany’s ethnic frontier in the East will be straightened 
out. 

It would be advisable to suggest a conference of Austrian, 
Czech and Polish representatives to agree—or disagree—on 
a plan of future loyal co-operation. This co-operation is a 
prerequisite to the establishment of peaceful and stable condi- 
tions in Central and Eastern Europe. It is difficult for any 
Government to state war aims in the absence of such 
suggestions.—Yours, &c., J. MArTIN. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


Smr,—Some of your readers may be interested to know that 
at Birkbeck College it will soon be possible, in spite of the 
War, for a certain number of men and women still living in 
the London area to continue or begin their University education 
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and work for Arts or Science degrees of London University 
even if they are unable to attend courses except in the evening 

As the other Colleges of London University had carried out 
the war plans previously adopted on the advice of the Lord 
Privy Seal and transferred their main activities to centres out. 
side London, Birkbeck College decided not long ago to try 
the experiment of breaking the black-out by day; and lag 
Monday, for the first time for ten years, it began a programme 
of University courses for day students (in particular for firs 
year scientists). The College has now decided to extend the 
scope of the original experiment for the sake of University 
students who cannot attend day courses (and in particular fo; 
students in the Arts Faculty), and it is arranging a supple. 
mentary programme of evening courses, between the hours of 
5.30 p.m. and 8.30 p.m., to begin next Monday. 

Evening work in London has not been made easier by the 
War ; but I know there are students who are no less prepared 
than is the staff to compete against the powers of darkness 
“with zeal” (as Mr. Churchill said in another context) “and 
not altogether without relish.” Our numbers will have to be 
strictly limited by the capacity of the excellent A.R.P. accom. 
modation available at the College. But I hope that anyone 
who wishes to apply for admission to the College or to discuss 
a proposed course of study will write at once to the Clerk of 
the College for an application form or call at the College 
on Friday, October 27th, between the hours of 5 p.m. and 
8 p.m., when the Deans of the Faculties of Arts and Science 
can be interviewed.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Joun P. R. Mavp. 


Birkbeck College, University of London, E.C. 4. 


[We have been asked also to publish the following: 

In common with the other schools and colleges of the 
University of London, the London School of Economics has 
followed the strong advice of the Lord Privy Seal in removing 
its headquarters from London on the outbreak of hostilities. 
Nearly five hundred students are now billeted in Cambridge, 
and attending courses organised by the school at New Court, 
Peterhouse. But the needs of students who cannot leave 
London have not been forgotten. Since the school’s build- 
ings in Aldwych are now occupied by the Government, 
premises have been acquired in Cartwright Gardens, W.C.1, 
and on Monday next, October 30th, only three weeks late, 
lectures and classes in preparation for University degrees 
will begin, the staff travelling to and from Cambridge as 
required.] 


OLD-ESTABLISHED CHARITIES 


S1tr,—May I call the attention of your readers to the position 
of old-established charities and the possible effect of the 
present crisis upon their work ? 

Most of them rely upon the income from their Christmas 
appeal, and there is a danger that, with the increased demands 
upon all of us, the response to this appeal will be so reduced 
that it will seriously curtail the work. While this applies to 
most charities, I am thinking particularly of the institution of 
which I am president. John Groom’s Crippleage has for 
73 years carried on its beneficent work for crippled girls 
and orphan children. At the outbreak of war there were 
over 300 crippled girls usefully employed in the workrooms 
at Edgware and Clerkenwell. The girls at Clerkenwell lived 
in their own homes, and as war conditions made travel very 
difficult we had to close the workrooms in Clerkenwell. We 
have now opened a new one at Clacton-on-Sea and are taking 
all who wish, accommodating them at present in our Holiday 
Home. 

The Edgware girls are remaining, as the homes at Edgware 
are considered safer than those in Central London. Air-raid 
shelters have been provided at a cost of £750. The orphan- 
age at Clacton is still carrying on, providing the funds are 
available, and we view with some anxiety the task of finding 
sufficient money to enable us to retain the 190 children at 
present under our care. 

My plea is for continued support at this juncture to well- 
known charities which have proved their title to the confi- 
dence of the public.—Yours sincerely, RADSTOCK. 


Fohn Groom’s Crippleage, Edgware Way, 
Edgware, Middlesex. 
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A. G. Maedonell’s 
New Novel 
FLIGHT FROM A LADY 


From the pages of the book, from the letters which 


R. wrote to her on his headlong flight of escape to 





the South Sea Islands, we learn that the lady was 


very beautiful. Yet he flew and flew to get away 





from her, for days and days, snapping his fingers 


triumphantly at her all the time. The story is 






flavoured by that cynicism and irony for which the 





author is famous. Ts. 6d. 





a 9 
Edvard Benes’s 
Statement of Faith 
DEMOCRACY 
TODAY AND TOMORROW 


“Certainly Dr. Benes will not be ignored. There 








is no more provocative politician in Europe, none 





so well informed, few so logical. .... For its great 





knowledge and documentation and its unconquerable 





optimism his book will be widely welcomed.” 


—The Observer. 8s. 6d. 







Dormer Creston 


Author of “ The Regent and His Daughter’ 


~RITEVES 
ENTER A CHILD 

“Miss Creston has repeopled the world of her golden 

childhood, called up elegant ghosts and given us 

lovely reminders of a happier, a supremely peaceful 


day."—Times Lit. Supp. 7s. 6d. 
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MACMILLAN 
HUGH WALPOLE’S 


Four world-famous books in one volume 


Ready Oct. 31 — 1,500 pages — 8/6 


MACMILLAN 
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Epic of England’s greatness 
THE HERRIES CHRONICLE 









JUDITH PARIS 
VANESSA 








Ethel Colburn 
Mayne’s 
Portrait of a Great Lady 


A REGENCY CHAPTER 

Recommended by the Book Society 
The story of Lady Bessborough and Her Friendships, 
in particular of her close relationship with Earl 
Granville. This vivid portrayal of a brilliant period 
will meet with an enthusiastic welcome from Miss 
Mayne’s old admirers, and win her a host of new 
ones. Illustrated. 16s. 


Dorothy 
Margaret Stuart’s 


Study of a Royal Family 


THE DAUGHTERS OF GEORGE III 


“ Miss Stuart could not have used her material better 
—with less portentousness, with more dispassionate 
reasoning, with fewer flights. .. . The Daughters of 
George III could have filled six volumes; Miss 
Stuart’s one volume is a tour de force of compression, 
which expands in the, memory.”—E vizaBpeTH BOWEN 
Illustrated. 15s. 


(New Statesman and Nation). 


Gerald Bullett’s 


Popular Collection 
. . wey 779GN —, 
THE JACKDAW'S NEST 
Recommended by the Book Society 
A Fivefold Anthology. “In his thousand pages I do 
not think he has offered us a single item that is not 
worth while.”—John o’ London. 10s. 6d. 
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Books of the Day 


Psychical Research 


Fifty Years of Psychical Research. 
mans. 10s. 6d.) 





By Harry Price. (Long- 


THIS is at once the most comprehensive and the most enter- 
taining book on the subject of psychical research known to 
me. In the course of his thirty years’ career as an investigator, 
the author has enjoyed a curious assortment of experiences, in- 
cluding the examining of a great variety of mediums, the visit- 
ing of haunted houses, serving as a target for poltergeist missiles 
and a stumbling-block to the spirituaist faithful, drafting a Bill 
for the registration of mediums, trying to persuade London 
University to set up a department for the study of psychical 
research, and generally doing, saying, and suffering more in 
the sphere of the abnormal than would go to fill the lifetime 
of a dozen ordinary men. 

All this is very clearly and entertainingly set forth. Mr. 
Price tells a good story, is a shrewd observer, and a judicious 
commentator, and I can confidently recommend the book to 
those who enjoy a good yarn no less than to those who want 
to know the past history and present position of psychical 
research. 

The conclusions of one who has been on the job as long as 
Mr. Price are obviously of considerable importance. Let me 
summarise them as briefly as I can. Most mediums are 
fraudulent and most of the phenomena observed by “the usu- 
ally rather unintelligent sort who frequent seances ” are faked. 
There is no single case of ectoplasm, materialisation, haunt- 
ings, or poltergeists whose genuineness has been demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of science. The same may be said of mental 
phenomena such as telepathy and clairvoyance. (In this con- 
nexion Mr. Price delivers a trenchant criticism of Professor 
Rhine’s claim to have demonstrated “extra-sensory percep- 
tion.”) The spirit hypothesis is unproven. 

How much, then, does Mr, Price consider to have been 
established? ‘There are, first, certain psychological phenomena, 
such as split personality, dissociation, dowsing and 
hyperaesthesia. 

Mr. Price is futther convinced that he has witnessed the 
abnormal yet intelligently directed movements of material 
objects, that he has touched luminous masses of “ pseudopods ” 
in the shape of hands, arms, legs, and has felt brushings and 
cool breezes. (The cool breezes sound unsensational, but for 
my part, I have found the lowering of the temperature in the 
seance room as recorded by a scaled thermograph one of 
the most puzzling of all the phenomena that occur. When 
four or five people sit in a room for some hours, you would 
expect the temperature to go up; in fact it goes down. And 
the lowest point reached coincides in time with the maximum 
occurrence of phenomena.) 

Mr. Price also believes that he has witnessed at least one 
living full-form materialisation ; he believes that some haunt- 
ings really occur, and that some poltergeist phenomena are 
genuine. He puts forward the following theory to account for 
hauntings :—“ An emanation of our ego or personality, or a 
part of our intelligence, persists after death, and can be picked 
up by a suitable mind attuned to that emanation.” He adds 
a highly ingenious suggestion in support of his “ emanations ” 
theory. There is a periodicity about hauntings which tend to 
occur after regular and fairly constant intervals; a nun, for 
example, always appears in a garden in July ; certain poltergeist 
phenomena reach their maximum every September. Mr. Price 
suggests that a particular room or place becomes saturated 
with the emanation of a dead person which “ increases or 
‘accumulates’ exactly like a storage battery.” When the 
accumulations have reached saturation point, there is an exp!o- 
sion into a burst of phenomena, after which the hypothetical 
“ battery ” is slowly re-stored. 

This ingenious theory admittedly does not cover the case of 
materialisations or of seance room phenomena, but one of the 
most baffling features of the whole subject is that there is no 
one theory in the field which covers more than a very small 
proportion of the phenomena to be explained. 
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Although the theory postulates the survival of a someth; 
the “something” in question is less than a ful] pe “thin, 
In this respect it recalls the views of survival held by the 
Greeks and Romans, according to which what SUIVives ; 
poor squeaking, gibbering wraith, not an immortal spitit, aa 
less a disembodied intelligence. But I cannot help think 
that Mr. Price treats a little cavalierly the evidence from Cross. 
correspondence collected, for example, by Mr. Sal 
which does clearly point to the existence of a surviving 
gence and constitutes, in my view, 
evidence for the “spirit” hypothesis. 


intel. 
the strongest Diece df 


The fact that Mr. Price is convinced of the Zenuineness o 
a number of phenomena which he has investigated does ag 
as he is careful to point out, mean that science would regard 
them as established facts. The reason for this reluctance is 
that psychical research is still scientifically disreputable, ang 
it will remain disreputable until it is officially recognised by the 
Universities. It is not recognised by the Universities for the 
simple reason that there is at the moment no money to endoy 
Chairs or Departments of Psychical Research. Another 
reason for the coyness of official science is the atmosphere ¢f 
charlatanism and trickery with which the whole subject js 
invested. Mr. Price suggests two very sensible remedies: 
the first, the licensing of mediums; the second, the establish. 
ment of Psychical Research Departments at Universities, My 
Price, being a man of action, has drafted a Bill which was tp 
have been presented to Parliament this autumn to effect the 
first, and offered a sum of money and presented a library jo 
the University of London in pursuance of the second. 


He ends his book with a striking quotation from Lon 
Kelvin: “Science is bound by the everlasting law of honoy 
to face fearlessly every problem that can fairly be presented 
to it.” 


Reflecting upon the extent to which psychical research ha 
been allowed to remain a twilight territory in which the quack 
happily and lucratively hunts the dupe, one cannot but con- 
clude that science is evading its obligations. Let us, then, 
take off our hats to Mr. Price, who has not only persistently r- 
minded science of its duty, but has so generously expended 
both time and money in the endeavour to remedy its neglect 


C. E. M. Joan. 


Pragmatic History 
By Charles A. Beard and Mary R 


America in Midpassage. 
Beard. (Cape. 18s.) 


OF living American historians, Mr. Beard is the dean; not 
merely because he is one of the elders but because, with the 
possible exception of Turner, he has done more to revolu- 
tionise the historiography of the American past than any other 
man. Politics in America, like politics everywhere, is about 
power, mainly about economic power. At first sight, this 
like Marxism. But it is not Marxism ; it comes from looking 
at American institutions and American life through America 
eyes. Again and again in these pages, the implicit appeal 8 
to the American past realistically understood. Sometime 
the authors of this book are turning their weapons 
against a Right which knows so little of its own past history 
that the party and the sections which claim the inheritance 
of Hamilton are to be found trying to cut down federal 
control of the economic life of the union in the name d 
traditional Americanism ; sometimes against a Left whic 
tries to involve America in the quarrels and struggles of the 
old world in the name of ideologies that do nothing to help 
Americans to understand or end their troubles and may both 
cloud their minds and endanger their bodies. What does: 
doctrine or a device do to make American life freer, 0 
promote the general welfare as the constitution puts it? 
But no aesthetic elegance of doctrine, no refinement @ 
life that is inaccessible to the mass of the nation is to b& 
taken as an unmixed good. Sometimes we seem to be dealing 
with the child who noticed that the Emperor had no clothes, 
sometimes with Mark Twain in the Paris of Napoleon II 
or at the Court of King Arthur, sometimes with an extremely 
intelligent and entertaining if very distant kinsman 
Mr. Jefferson Brick. 

It follows that this is not “objective” history of the typ 
dear to deans of graduate schools. If it were, its authos 
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IN DEMAND * The Children of Shallowford 
HENRY WILLIAMSON 


° 
Old Possum’s Book of Should an artist be married ? Further, should he have a family ? And 













Practical Cats what happens if he has a large family—for example, a family of five, 

1. §. ELIOT'S children’s verses 3s. 6d. such as Mr. Williamson’s ? This is the book of their adventures told 
N Ven Anifisles with a tenderness and reality that will move every kind of reader. 

New Verse ‘Anthology 6s. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 

























C88 of Orion Marches 

S oy, New poems MICHAEL ROBERTS 6s. * The idea of at 

regard : ete e . 

1 Hotel in Flight Christian Society  T. S. ELIOT 

> and OHNSTONE 8s. 6d. as . . . 

DY the —- : 7 Mr. Eliot recently delivered the Boutwood Lectures at Cambridge. They 

1 the Yoga System of Health are expected to deal with some subject of both political and religious 

Ndow YOGI VITHALDAS Illustrated. 1s. 6d. bearing. For this volume Mr. Eliot has revised the lectures and added 

other a — some notes and new matter. Remembering the title of an earlier pam- 

Te of Guiding Human Misfits phlet by the same author we might refer to this essay as ‘ Thoughts 

Ct is ALEXANDRA ADLER 5s. after September, 1938. ds 

dies: 

lish. — 

y. | * Warfare LUDWIG RENN 

st @ «4 front line soldier in two wars, and his realistie account of modern fighting from the soldier’s point of view 

hen ean rarely have been surpassed. Nothing that is said in this cogent, lucid, economical book is unimportant. It 

YO @ 1 full of stimulating ideas.’—Spectator, 8s. 6d 
N °., ge the sequel to an A 

oi f x A Surgeon’s Destiny ry. Heating Knife. GEORGE SAVA 


nour 
nted 





The Healing Knife which ‘ Country Life’ referred to as ‘that amazing autobiography, crammed with breathless 
excitement, calm wisdom, humanity and youth’ was the story of a penniless White Russian and his struggles to 
become a surgeon. His new book is full of surprises and continues his adventures in Germany and in England, 
































has - te : : “ : . 
ad where Dr. Sava reaches his present position as a consulting surgeon with a West End practice. 8s. 6d. 
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| * Confessions of an 
Te e . - 
at Iimmigrant’s Daughter LAURA G. SALVERSON 
ec. BF This tale of a stormy life is like no other autobiography we know. Mrs. Salverson’s parents came of noble Viking 
stock and migrated to Canada in ’87. She miraculously lived through the most amazing vicissitudes, and her book 
is packed with characters and pictures that are startingly real. In 1937 Mrs. Salverson won the Governor-General’s 
Award for the best fiction of the year. 8s, 6d. 
_| & Always a Little Further ALASTAIR BORTHWICK 
An unusual book about the open air, adventure and climbing. There are nights spent in eaves and barns, 
encounters with bird-watchers, gamekeepers, tinkers, hitch-hikers, ete., and such exciting experiences as ice-climbs 
not ; : ] I *< 
ye | and a foodless three days’ march among the Cuillin of Skye. is. 6d. 
lu ; _ e . a ae a A ‘ 
«| * The Great Musicians WHEELER and DEUCHER 
; A series of three books that will appeal not only to music-minded children, but will also come as a boon and a 
‘a blessing to parents, aunts, music teachers, and indeed all who are interested in the upbringing of children. They tell 
. the story of the great musicians, introduce simple music at appropriate intervals, and are attractively illustrated. 
5 The three titles are: SEBASTIAN BACH: THE BOY FROM THURINGIA, MOZART: THE WONDER 
cs BOY, and JOSEPH HAYDN: THE MERRY LITTLE PEASANT. Each 6s. 
ns 
; FICTION 
r Wild Geese Overhead Sanda Mala MAURICE COLLIS 
T Mr. Collis’s biographies, Siamese White and She Was a 
: NEIL GUNN Queen have been repeatedly referred to as ‘more exciting 
” ‘An important book, written by a real writer, an unusually than fiction” His new book is fiction ! 7s. 6d. 
e sincere thinker, and a man of both insight and imagination.’ - 
p Yorkshire Post. 7. 64. =©6.Let Me Go Back 
WINIFRED PECK 
a N = = ea 
Suicide Excepted CYRIL HARE ‘Lady Peck’s subtle, delightful and entertaining story— 
‘ ‘With each new novel Mr. Hare goes steadily forward brilliantly convincing portraits—the most amusing are those 
towards the top ranks of detective story writers ’—Times of the younger generation.’—Observer. ‘ Delicious Comedy.’ 
{ Literary Supplement ie sas Ts. 64. —Manchester Guardian. By the author of The Skirts of 
: . , F Time and Coming Out, etc. 7s. 6d. 
ny > 7 
: Pay Thy Pleasure The Red Centaur , 
i ELIZABETH INGLIS-JONES .,. |. _, MARJORIE MACK 
An exquisite novel recalling sights and sounds of holidays 
j ‘An outstanding writer whom the talent scouts of the book spent across the Channel—an enjoyable holiday.’—John 
clubs would do well to watch.—New Statesman. 7s. 6d. O’London’s. i 7s. 6d. 
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would disown it. They know what they want, what aims 
they think good, what bad or unattainable. They are for 
Hogben against Hutchins, Roosevelt against Hoover or 
Landon, the Federal theatre projects against Hoilywood. 

As far as the political and economic sections of this book 
are concerned (and they take up most of its pages) it is to 
be most warmly commended and we can only wish that there 
was in existence an English book half as gocd. But when 
we move from politics and business, diplomacy and war, to 
letters and ideas we descend very rapidly. There is, 
for instance, a long. section on modern American 
letters. A study of raodern American literature from 
the point of view of a student of modern American 
society would be a valuable part of a book of this kind. 
But we do not get it. It is not only that we do not get 
literary criticism as, say, Mr. Edmund Wilson understands it, 
we do not get anything much worth having at all. A list of 
best sellers, or of books which sold well and also got critical 
applause, is put together in a fashion that recalls Mr. Mark 
Sullivan, but Mr. Sullivan’s lists are not only less pretentious, 
they are also far more useful. There are too many comparisons 
that tell one nothing or tell one something that is untrue. It 
may be a matter of taste to suggest that Henry James and 
Winston Churchill (the author of Coniston, not the author of 
Savrola) have so little in common that they should not be 
paired. But it is not merely an expression of taste to suggest 
that to lump together Frank Norris and Robert W. Chambers 
is to mislead the reader, who knows nothing of either, upon 
the content of their work. Again, what is the common reader 
to learn from the statement that the verse of Ogden Nash 
“was freer “than Whitman’s”? What is the _ point 
of giving an emasculated account of James Cain’s Serenade 
unless it be to introduce the baffling remark that “ this 
was no book to be read and enjoyed by patrons of 
chamber music.” It is true that patrons of chamber music 
are not, as a rule, much interested in the fate of operatic 
singers, but the same odd judgement is applied to Paul 
Horgan’s The Fault of Angels which is said to be “a satire on 
the musical set in a small western town” whereas, unless this 
reviewer’s memory fails him, it is about a great musical school 
in a large city in up-state New York, not very hard to 
identify. The weakness for unilluminating comparison is to be 
found in other “cultural” sections. Thus Jeans and White- 
head are lumped together as writers who expounded “ meta- 
physical physics.” But Sir James Jeans is no more a 
metaphysician than an amateur gardener trimming his hedge 
is a tree-surgeon and Whitehead is not a physicist. 


“ 


One would have imagined that so important a force ia 
modern American popular culture as the films would have 
been studied with some care and objectivity. But the account 
of the movies seems to have been written (as is too often the 
case) by people who either go to the films very seldom or soon 
forget what they have seen. All the old charges against the 
dime novel are here repeated against the films, and the opinions 
of solemn schoolmasters are taken far too seriously. Indeed, 
one might gather that the main object of film producers should 
be to preach against war. This obsession (for it is not much 
less) leads the Beards to treat All Quiet on the Western 
Front as a German film, and to go to the fantastic length 
of saying that Carnival in Flanders (La Kermesse Hérotque) 
“ ripped the tinsel and gilt from warfare.” Either the authors 
have never seen or have quite forgotten this film, or their 
notions of what constitutes tinsel and gilt are worthy of a 
monk of the Thebaid! 

Indeed, it is in their aesthetic and moral judgements that 
the weakness of the pragmatic approach of the authors is 
shown. In reply to an argument which tried to show the 
doubtfulness of the connexion between juvenile turpitude and 
the movies, the Beards descend to a trick worthy of Father 
Coughlin, they abuse Professor Mortimer Adler as “a pro- 
fessor in Chicago University, passionately engaged in teaching 
the doctrines of Thomas Aquinas to midwestern Protestants.” 
The Beards, faced with analysing not only the films but 
popular songs, popular magazines, and the other moulders of 
the fo!kways that are breaking down the old standards of 
midwestern Protestantism, fall back on a dogmatism as 
obstinate as that they attribute to Professor Adler. Yet for 
all its fau'ts, despite those pages which are a curious mixture 
of Irving and George F. Babbitt, this is a fascinating book, 
full of life, learning and moral energy. D. W. BrRoGAN 
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Mrs. Fitzherbert 


Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

bourne. 15s.) 
For a hundred years past a certain mystery has eny 
the historical’ remains of Mrs. Fitzherbert. It was 
that there were certain jealously guarded documents 
Coutts’ Bank. There was the record of the sad scene 7 
Tilney Street during Mrs. Fitzherbert’s lifetime, when ths 
Duke of Wellington, after consigning bushels of letters to ne 
flames, turned to Lord Albemarle to suggest that “ We hai 
better hold our hand for a while, or we shall set the ad 
woman’s chimney on fire.” A fair exchange had bee 
arranged of the letters received by both George IV and Mp 
Fitzherbert from each other. Almost the whole of both 
correspondences was known to have perished in this hoy 
caust, with the full approval of “the old woman” hers 
Whatever remained was probably hidden away in a hundrej 
different country houses, guarded with varying degrees ¢ 
ignorance or bias. 

As a descendant of Minney Seymour, Mr. Shane Lege 
had a strong claim to be allowed to continue the investigatio, 
of the subject. As a Roman Catholic, he can never have bee: 
suspected of a wish to handle it sensationally. Thus privileged 
he has been able to carry through a fairly complete resear) 
into this delicate subject. The family papers of Log 
Portarlington and Lord Hertford have been of particuly 
value to him ; and there can be no doubt that his book is th: 
most informative life of Mrs. Fitzherbert that we have eye 
had, or are ever likely to wish for. For all that, it is not, 
very interesting work. 

From the somewhat scrappy materials that previously e. 

isted it was hard to ascertain where lay the secret of Mn 
Fitzherbert’s ascendancy over the most sought-after of meq, 
In the light of Mr. Leslie’s discoveries it is harder still. Mx 
Fitzherbert was not particulariy handsome ; she never lef 
on record a clever saying ; she appears to have been entirely 
lacking in any g'amour of personality. Both her early mar 
riazes were matters of convenience ; and thereafter nobody 
except the Prince was ever infatuated with her. From th 
very u2animity with which the contemporaries called her 
sensib'e ” one cen infer that she was utterly insipid. 
She was not always even sensible. Even she could ne 
refrain from a few vain reproaches at the infamous treatment 
which was meted out to her in 1811. In her opposition 
Minney Seymour’s marriage, to which Mr. Leslie devotes a 
great deal of space, she showed herself neither sensible no 
very @ In her old age, she became a little muddle. 
head: d, and imagined for some reason that the Pavilion should 
have been bequeathed to her. But upon the whole sh 
carried off a difficult situation better than most women. I 
refusing, for example, to be ennobled, and so become “ another 
Duchess of Kendal,” she showed a wise restraint. 

Since this book appears under the same imprint as th 
lives of many Catholic saints and prelates, it is not surprising 
that the questions of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s marriage, and of het 
status, should be thoroughly canvassed. Mr. Leslie dwells on 
these matters a’most to excess; for the position has long 
been perfectly clear. The fact of the marriage ceremony i 
beyond a doubt. The effect of it was purely subjective to Ms 
Fitzherbert. It enabled her to enjoy simultaneously th 
consortium of the Heir Apparent and the blessings of th 
Holy Father. She asked for nothing better, and Lord Holland 
was drivelling when he recorded that she used to speak d 
the marriage as “all nonsense.” 

If the marriage suited her, it suited the Prince still better 
It was a cheap price to pay in order to live with a womat 
whom he adored, and who exacted nothing else. But though 
it tied her with all the sanctions of her faith, it was not i 
the least binding on him. Such a ceremony was not prevented 
from occurring by the Royal Marriage Act; it was prevented 
from having any legal effect. Mr. Leslie is wrong in saying 
that “the Prince would forfeit the Throne,” or that th 
witnesses would be guilty of a felony, or that the priest 
would be guilty of treason. From the canonical point 
view, the performance was no more than drawing-room 
theatricals ; and it has never been treasonable, as Mr. Leslit 
says, to “wed or cause to wed the heir to the Throne.” {It 
was always treason to cuckold the heir to the throne ; to mafty 
him illicitly has been since 1772 subject to praemunire.) Nont 
of the participants was ever prosecuted ; and George IV himsell 
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REN —under WAR 


A Manifesto 


ERE are some four thousand children whose only home 

is the NatioNaL CHILDREN’s HOME AND ORPHANAGE. 

That is a great responsibility at any time, but is especially so just 
now. 

Branches of the Home in the danger zones have been tempor- 
arily closed, and hundreds of children transferred to places of 
less peril. Extensive precautionary measures have been necessary 
in the now crowded Branches which are occupied. Lighting 
restriction and the general dislocation are disturbing many normal 
sources of income at a time of rising costs. 

The last war nearly doubled the numbers in the NATIONAL 
CurILDREN’s Home, and whatever the strain which may come 
upon it now, it desires to do its part. 

During seventy years of service to children in distress the 
NATIONAL CHILDREN’s Home has helped to good citizenship 
some twenty-six thousand. Now, more than ever, its children 
are needed to help to build a happier England, and to serve the 
cause of righteousness and peace in the days to come. 

We need the help of men and women of goodwill everywhere 
who will do all they can to see that the children shall not suffer. 
We appeal for your special aid in a time of urgent necessity. 


Rev. Richard Pyke — Lan The Viscountess Astor, C.H., yy liar 
Mth 7’ LL.D., M.P. (Vice-President) 


President) 


“ wk 
Sir Thomas Barlow oe A. fhirrJ~ Rt, Hon, Sir Kingsley Wood, f hus t, A 
K.C.V.0., M.D., F.R.S, P.G., M.P, (bh ace-President) 


(Treasurer) ere 
Sir Harold Bellman,™.8.£., a Rt. Hon, E. Leslie Burgin, 
LL.D., J.P. (Treasurer) Noneea Ape LL.p.,M.P.,P.C.(Vice-President) 44a 
J 
ies Rt, Hon, Marg Bondfield, 
Lord Stamp, G.C.B.,G.B.2., ; 1 (ae “ en ondfielc ; 
p.sc, (] reasurer) - (Vice-President) Aacrquact 5 Brn$) ot 


Sir William Codling, cw. [AG Rt. Hon, Lord Rochester, Ker rs a 
™ pa ] C.m.G, (Vice-President) ocAce TOR 





C.V.0,, C.B.E, (Treasurer) 


Please mark all contributions WARTIME APPEAL and send to Rev. John H. Litten, Principal. 
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never took steps to procure the repeal of the Royal Marriage 


Act. He had good reason to bless that reactionary Statute, 
which had enabled him to combine the privileges of a husband 
and a bachelor. 

The defenders of Mrs. Fitzherbert always fall into the 
same error in connexion with the trial of Queen Caroline. 
It is suggested that Brougham could if he wished have 
“recriminated” by proving the King’s previous marriage. 
It would be hard to imagine a more inept defence to the 
King’s endeavours to dethrone the Queen than for the Queen’s 
attorney to have produced evidence that his client was not 
only never Queen, but never Princess of Wales. Brougham 
knew better. The “ marriage lines ” of 1785 would no doubt 
have supported a cross-charge against the King, had one been 
made. But there was no need to make it. The House of 
Lords of 1821 was in a position to take judicial notice of the 
King’s private life. 

Mr. Leslie has throughout made rather clumsy use of his 
material. The book is badly proportioned and has no index. 
It is written with an irritating slovenliness. Where, for 
example, someone has denied the Prince’s marriage, Mr. Leslie 
says that he “ preferred to lie like a gentleman”; but where, 
fifteen pages off, someone else has admitted it, Mr. Leslie 
comments that “in those days gentlemen spoke sooth.” There 
must be limits to the advantages of gentle birth. 

CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 


A Study in the Art of Fiction 


Jane Austen and Her Art. By Mary Lascelles. (Oxford 
University Press. 10s. 6d.) 

THIS is a very distinguished essay on a subject which has 

already been largely ransacked, but not so largely that Miss 

Lascelles is unable to show how many subtle connexions 

remained to be pointed out. Hers is the kind of book of 


which there are necessarily few in each generation—the kind 
to which Mr. Percy Lubbock’s The Craft of Fiction and the 
books of Mr. Edmund Wilson belong: highly technical studies 
in literary art which do for letters what Alfred Lorenz and 
Sir Donald Tovey have done for music. 


All these writers 
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The crowning achievement of a great 
author. “The Nazarene” has been 
thirty years in preparation during which 
time Sholem Asch has seven times visited 


Palestine. 

Bishop Hensley Henson; 

“Very illuminating and suggestive and 
written with remarkable knowledge of 


Jewish life and thought in the first century 
of the Christian Era.” 


John Cowper Powys; 
“To am sure that it will 
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take for granted in their readers a thorough knowledge 

the subject in question, as point of departure for an intricgt 

technical examination. Unless, therefore, you have the 
characters, plots and events of all Jane Austen’s novel 
clearly unravelled in your mind at the outset, you May 
this book a humiliating experience. Humiliating bur 
salutary, for Miss Lascelles presents the model of the perfect 
reader: nothing escapes her, she never skips, never dy. 
dreams ; she is the kind of critic of whom novelists, op the 
other hand, do dream, for she never blames Jane Ausiey 
(as detractors invariably do) for not doing what she did Dot 
set out to do. 

The chapter on Jane Austen’s “Reading and Respong’ 
will probably come as a surprise to many whose knowledg, 
of this subject is confined to the fact, obvious to readers y 
Northanger Abbey, that she found the Gothic novelists puerik 
Miss Lascelies has discovered in the novels many subtle an 
oblique references to other writers than Mrs. Radcliffe; py 
the main point is that Jane Austen was concerned to unde. 
mine what she rightly saw as the absurd shortcoming; 
common to all the novelists of her day: the arbitrary nature 
of their dialogue, the lack of economy, the tawdry rhetoric 
of their style, the stereotyped imagery, the wooden anj 
negligent characterisation, and the levity with which the 
imposed the happy ending on any and every plot. 

The rectification of these faults constitutes Jane Austen’ 
claim to fame, a claim which Miss Lascelles examines in two 
sections, headed “Style” and “Narrative Art,” which fom 
the main body of her book. The first of these is devoted 
chiefly to showing how Jane Austen solved the first problem 
of the novelist: the different “tones of voice” necessary te 
narrative, comment and dialogue, viewed according to fictiona 
circumstance. We learn that Jane Austen was “ probabl 
a habitual reader of plays ”—a habit which will have hag 
its effect in the extraordinarily taut and pointed quality 
of her dialogue and also in her avoidance of figurative 
language. Irritation with the Gothic novelists no doubt played 
a part here, though Miss Lascelles has failed to point out 
that a dislike of stale images is no good reason for 
eschewing fresh ones, and that, although Jane Austen is 
certainly to be praised for combating “the general and 
insidious misuse of language in the interests of an ugly 
smartness,” this particular stick must not be used for beating 
the authoress of Wuthering Heights and other masters of 
poetical prose. 

On the question of creation of character, Miss Lascelles 
comes back eventually—as all critics must—to what Mr 
E. M. Forster has called “ flat” and “round ” characters, and 
here she has made a good point in describing the “ low relief” 
of idiosyncrasy in the talk of Jane Austen’s characters. The 
point is evidently made in contrast to a novelist like Dickens, 
for instance, whose dialogue is characterised by very high 
relief. No rigid preference need here be taken: both methods 
can be equally good, though in Dickens’ case the high relief 
is certainly emphasised by the wider class divergences among 
the characters employed. But however subtle the method, 
Jane Austen’s division of her people into flat and round, with 
an eye to the exigences of plot and perspective, improved 

considerably in the course of her career. 

Mr. Forster’s test of a round character is that it shou'd be 
capable of surprising the reader, and in claiming Mrs. Bennet 
for the round class I think Miss Lascelles is guiity of a quibble. 
“She must indeed surprise us—in order to keep our response 
to her alive—but may surprise us only by the inexhaustible 
variety of expression devised for her unvarying reaction 
circumstance.” That is all very well; but Mrs. Bennet does 
not, I seem to feel, provide the kind of surprise Mr. Forstet 
meant—i.e., one which entails the revelation of a new facet 
of character. Jane Austen may or may not have intended 
Mrs. Bennet as a round character ; but when she wrote Pride 
and Prejudice she had not, let us remember, reached the height 
of her powers as displayed in Emma, Mansfield Park and 
Persuasion. The true surprise is of the kind prepared for us 
by Emma, who changes so much (in the sense of “ learning 
from life”) in the course of the novel that we end by entet- 
taining the warmest feelings for a woman who had begun 
by awaking resentment and antipathy. 

I hope I have said enough to indicate the depth and acute- 
ness of this remarkable book. I would not pretend, however, 
that it makes very easy reading. My advice to the general 
reader, therefore, would be somewhat as follows: Buy the 
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book ; read it through once, skimming the cream ; then, when- 
ever you read one of the novels, look up the references in 
Miss Lascelles’ index and read what she has to say, under the 
different headings. You cannot fail thus to add enormously 
to your enjoyment of Jane Austen. 

EpWarRD SACKVILLE WEST. 


An Estate in Chancery 
Man’s Estate. By Alfred M. Bingham. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


THERE is a nostalgic flavour about this courageous, honest and 
often entertaining book. It is partly an intellectual autobio- 
graphy, the account of the development of a social conscience 
and a particular social outlook ; partly an appraisal and com- 
parison of competing social and economic patterns ; partly 
a study of economic terms and their factual counterparts ; 
partly an estimate of political and economic potentialities. The 
autobiography is that of a young American of “ good ” family, 
brought up in a solid, cultured, leisured environment which 
seemed to provide, at the time, the only possible way of life ; 
one did not feel oneself extraordinarily lucky, one felt others 
grossly unfortunate. The standards of that childhood still 
endure, and it is they—doubly pre-War—which mostly account 
for the nostalgic flavour. Some of it, too, is attributable to the 
author’s remembered enthusiasm for the Soviet Union ; though 
here he shows himself percipient enough for his final judge- 
ment to stand unshaken by current events. 


Mr. Bingham is powerfully under the influence of Mr. 
Stuart Chase’s Tyranny of Words on the one hand and of 
the Technocrats on the other. But he retains his own judge- 
ment as regards both influences. Unlike Mr. Thurman 
Arnold, for whom he has a great and well-deserved admiration, 
he is perfectly willing to make use of current abstractions 
providing that their content has been adequately scrutinised 
first and their connotations, whether glamorous or repulsive, 
duly discounted. Capitalism, Fascism, Nazism, Communism: 
he examines them in turn not merely as they are supposed to 





‘FT TRANSPORTED ME AT ONCE OUT OF ALL THE WORRIES and 

anxieties of the present time into the quiet and solitude 
of a peaceful countryside. In times like these such books 
are indeed a great boon.” So writes Sir Stafford Cripps 
about CRICHTON PorRTEOUS’ second book describing his ex- 
periences as a farm-worker in Cheshire and Derbyshire 
—Teamsman, illustrated with woodcuts by Kingsley Cook 
(10/6 net). “Teamsman is, in my view, twice as good a book 
as Farmer’s Creed, more solid, more real, better written,” says 
H. E. Bates; “it is as stout and clean as a piece of ash and 
has many of the same qualities of endurance and beauty.” 
*As a writer,” says A.G. Street in Sunday Times, “ Mr. 
Porteous must be almost if not quite unique... He seems 
to be the only honest-to-God farm-worker who writes, not 
just books, but very good books indeed.”” Harold Nicolson 
(Daily Telegraph) calls it “a fine and sedative book.” “The 
type of book we country folk really like reading,”’ says Eleanor 
Sinclair Rohde. 

HE YORKSHIRE WEAVER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY MAY RIVAL THE 

success of the waiter’s (Coming Sir /). Of WILLIAM Ho .t’s 
1 Haven’t Unpacked (8/6 net) Gerard Hopkins in Sunday 
Times says : “The events of Mr Holt’s life alone make excit- 
ing reading, but his attitude to them adds to mere thrill a 
curious and very personal charm. He can write and he can 
live. Nothing has damped his gusto, neither domestic sorrow, 
political disenchantment nor economic difficulty. His auto- 
biography is an example of genuine sensibility, balanced 
judgment, and considerable courage.” J. B. Priestley “ would 
rather have this book than two or three of the most admired 
novels of this year.”” (2nd Printing.) 
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be, but as he has seen them at work or traced in each 
features which they share. He concludes that whatever the 
theoretical opposition between their ideal types, the 5 
labelied in practice with their names are, in fact, econom; 
far less different than is geneially supposed. Each has tp 
face the same economic problem; each has to draw some. 
where a practical line between individual and group coy 
between the area of activity of the market forces of su 
and demand and that of civic decision, and to embody the 
power of civic decision in appropriate group Organisations 
They do not work together in harmony ; but no Particular 
‘ism ’ is as dangerous as fanaticism in whatever cause it May be 
enroiled. This section of the book, with its qualities of keen 
criticism, its record of first-hand observation in Many coup. 
tries, its honest renunciation of honestly revealed persony 
preferences, is particularly refreshing and stimulating. 


When Mr. Bingham turns to the future, to the shape of 
the emergent world economy and its potentialities fy 
economic welfare, he does not—as do too many students ¢ 
technocracy—promptly display a profound hostility to ang 
ignorance of economic theory. He knows his Keynes and fy 
knows his “market socialists.” He has read some, at lag 
of the literature of the anti-Socialist reaction (using the wor 
as he and Mr. A. P. Herbert would like it used: that is tp 
say, without evil connotations). His conclusions stand Open 
to considerable disagreement ; but they arouse enough respeq 
to make one wish that this attempt at a marriage betwee 
the technical and the economic approach to the joint technica 
and economic problem could be repeated at much greater 
length. Mr. Bingham, in this section, has bitten off consider. 
ably more than he can chew, and an impression of super 
ficiality results which the rest of the book assures one is not 
the result of a superficial habit of thought. He does not jib 
at the international implications of his particular brand o 
planned economy (which he prefers, with justice, to calla 
“ guided ” economy) but the half-dozen or so brilliant pages 
devoted to the subject should, one feels, be expanded to a 
many chapters or to a whole book. He has not, apparently, 
thought about the population problem at all; it is only 
mentioned two or three times, casually, in a particular context 
He would certainly be the last to deny that there is a 
immense amount of work to be done before his contribution 
to the building of a saner world order can be ready for 
practical application. Fortunately that work is not likely to 
be neglected. America may be disinclined to help win the 
war; but there is every sign that Americans are keenly 
interested in laying the foundations of that victory of peace in 
which there shall be no losers. Honor CROOME. 












































A Reader of Riddles 


Man of Room 40. The Life of Sir Alfred Ewing. By 
Alfred W. Ewing. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 

Str ALFRED EWING was many things besides “ The Man of 
Room 40,”"—among them Professor of Engineering at Tokyo, 
Dundee and Cambridge and Director of Naval Education 
in Whitehall. In the last capacity he was responsible for the 
initiation of Osborne and the transition ‘from the old 
* Britannia’ to the Royal Naval College at Dartmouth. Butit 
was inevitable that a biography of him published at this 
moment should throw into relief the work (to which actually 
only one chapter out of eleven is devoted), done by the 
remarkable band of decipherists, all of them amateurs in the 
first instance, who for the whole period of the Great War 
except its first few months decoded almost every order given 
by the German Admiralty to its ships, and many of the 
diplomatic messages as well. 






The 


















Ewing and his band succeeded partly through ingenuity, 
party by good fortune. They were making slow but steady 
headway with the discovery of the secrets of the German code, 
when the loss of the cruiser ‘Magdeburg’ in the Baltic put 
into the hands of the Russians, who transferred the invaluable 
volume to the Admiralty, a copy of the German code-book 
itself, clasped in the dead hands of a drowned sailor. Its 
utility had a time-limit, for codes are changed from time t 
time, but the Germans’ were changed too seldom, for they 
had few facilities for despatching a new volume to theif 
representatives abroad. To that extent the task of the men in 
Room 40 at the Admiralty was facilitated. 
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The Foundations of 


British Patriotism 
by ESME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD 


Author of “A History of British Civilisation,” 
etc. 


> 


Written primarily as an inspiration to the 
British people in the present struggle, this 
book shows how the things that England 
stands for to-day are rooted in the past and 
how the British Commonwealth of Nations 
have evolved a conception of patriotism 
unique in history. 12s. 6d. net. 


China Fights fer 
the World 


by J. G. ANDERSSON 
Author of “Children of the Yellow Earth.” 


A first-hand account of the Sino-Japanese 
War, the events leading up to it and its possi- 
ble outeome and consequences, by a Swedish 
author, late resident mining adviser to the 
Chinese Government. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


Tales from the 


Saxon Shore 
by S. L. BENSUSAN 


Author of “Annals of Maychester,” etc. With 
a Preface by the Hon. Maynard Greville. 


A new volume of sketches and stories from 
the Essex marshlands and beyond. Many 
will be familiar to listeners who have enjoyed 
the author’s broadcast stories. 


Illustrated by Betty Aylmer. 10s. 6d. net. 


Aboriginal Woman 


PHYLLIS M. KABERRY, M.A., Ph.D. 


With an Introduction by Professor A. P. 
Elkin. A study of the position of women 
among the aborigines. “A distinct contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of aboriginal life.” 
—Proressor ELKIN. 


Illustrations and Maps. 15s. net. 























4imenon 


The great French novelist “ once introduced 
to English readers may challenge John 
Buchan’s supremacy during the last war.” 
Begin his series of detective stories on the 
cases of Inspector Maigret. 


“The Patience of Maigret.” 7s. 6d. net. 
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BLACKIE 


Some suggestions for worth-while 
reading in the blackout hours. These 
books will also stand the light of day. 


Capt. James Cook 


Surgeon Rear-Admiral John R. Muir presents a full- 
dress biography of a great explorer, with special 
reference to Cook’s remarkable achievements in the 
fields of medicine and hygiene. The author is well 
qualified to examine this hitherto neglected aspect 
of Cook’s immortal achievements. 16 plates, 3 maps. 
10/6 net. 


Fire?! 


Singularly topical reminiscences of Major C. C. B. 
Morris, C.B.E., for 30 years a member of the 
London Fire Brigade and for 6 years, until 1938, 
its Chief Officer. The inside story of a great force 
with notable chapters upon famous fires of the 
century and upon A.R.P. Striking illustrations. 
Should be read by every member of the A.F.S. 
12/6 net. 


r.C. M.P. 


L. C. Douthwaite in “ The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police” offers a first-class, fully documented history 
of a great force. It is a magnificent record of 
heroism and constructive endeavour. “Quite as 
thrilling as many a thriller.”—Manchester Guardian. 
Illustrated. 10/6 net. 


Doctor’s Office 


‘A grand sense of humour and a keen observation 
make notable this book of reminiscences by Dr. 
Vincent Tothill. His work was in the oil fields 
and sugar plantations of Trinidad and his pictures 
of native patients are not easily forgotten. IlIlus- 
trated. 7/6 net. 


Opera, Architecture 


Two 
“Opera” Frank Howes and Philip Hope-Wallace ; 


new titles in the famous “Key Series”— 
“ Modern Architecture,” F. R. S. Yorke and 
Colin T. Penn. Illustrated. Each 5/- net. “Key 
to Maps” and “ Key to Stars” illustrated, now 


2/6 net each. 


Dr. F. Brett Young 


Recommends “G.P.” by G. K. Rainow, the experi- 
ences of a post-war doctor, as “ excellent, an honest 
and intelligent presentation of the case, and the 
author is to be congratulated on it.” Full of 
humour and humanity, and packed with wisdom for 


patients. 7/6 net. 
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On one point of special interest Sir Alfred Ewing’s 
biography throws no light. In his fascinating volume 
The Dark Invader, Captain von Rintelen, the successful 
German secret service agent, says that Sir Reginald Hall at 
the Admiralty was able, thanks to his possession of the 
German code-book, to issue orders to von Spe2 to be at the 
Falkland Islands on a day when his presence there would 
make him an inevitable victim of the _battle-cruisers 
‘Invincible’ and ‘Inflexible.? Chronologically that might 
have been so, for the ‘Magdeburg’ was lost, and her code- 
book captured, at the end of August 1914, and the battle 
of the Falkland Islands was not till November, but it is 
hardly possible that Sir Alfred’s son (who is the author of this 
volume) could have failed to know of, still less that he could 
have failed to record, an event so dramatic. 


But there is no detail of the Zimmermann episode, which 
finally brought America into the war, which lacks full 
authentication. The foundations for Room 40's greatest 
triumph had been patiently laid. One of the messages it 
intercepted revealed the fact that the Swedish Minister in 
Mexico City had been obligingly despatching German cipher 
messages to Stockholm, for retransmission, together with his 
own, That meant that for part of the route they were actually 
going over British cables. Thenceforward they were 
regularly copied and decoded, and Germany’s intention to 
initiate unrestricted submarine warfare was early discovered. 
So was the fact that Germany realised that this move might 
bring the United States into the war against her, and was 
preparing to counteract that development by proposing an 
alliance with Mexico, with the acquisition of Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona by the latter as bait. It was hoped, 
moreover, to detach Japan from the Allies and bring her in 
against America. When definite proposals to that effect were 
despatched by Zimmermann, the German Foreign Minister, 
—and duly intercepted by Room 40—all that was necessary 
was to hand them without comment to Walter Page, the 
American Ambassador in London. So ended American 
neutrality. 








THE HOLY SPIRIT AND 
THE CHURCH 


By F. A. COCKIN, Canon of St. Paul's. 
2s. 6d. net. 
"He expounds the doctrine with remarkable clarity.’ 


—The Tims. 


CITY OF GOD 
By R. A. EDWARDS. Nov. 7th. 


A vigorous and persuasive statement of the 
of the Christian Church to the world, in 


in reality. 


5s. net. 
an 


ideal and 


PRAYERS IN TIME OF WAR 
Edited by HUGH MARTIN. 2s. net. 


For private and corporate use. 
A collection of prayers and litanies covering all the 


special nee Js of war time. 


THE ETERNAL VOICE 
By LESLIE WEATHERHEAD. Nov. 7th. 5s. net. 


the world-famous prea r and writer 


A new book by 


arry > his chara 


teristic messaace. 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION 
By E. F. SCOTT, D.D., 


Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Nov. 7th. 6s. net. 


S.C.M. PRESS 
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The chapter recording achievements which affecteg the 
whole trend and outcome of the war is of an interest 
sufficient to justify the prominence given to it in the ¢ 
For the rest, the book is unpretentious and sometimes dul 
Mr. A. W. Ewing has written of his father with 
detachment, but the narrative pursues rather too fig and 
uneventful a course. It will be welcomed by those why 
knew Ewing personally rather than by the general Public 
Many biographies, after all, are like that. 


FRANCIS Gow, 


Bat and Ball 


Life Worth Living: Some Phases of an Englishman. B 
C. B. Fry. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d. ’ 


In England the fact of a man being “ good at games” carrig 
with it a special sort of eminence. It is not so much the 
natural admiration for prowess of an athletic sort that makes 
this attitude a subject for interest, because, in a greater » 
lesser degree, this is found in most parts of the world; no 
does the Englishman’s inherent appreciation of the Sporting 
implications of competition wholly account for the particuly 
form this tribute takes. Somewhere, no doubt, in the country; 
puritan past is to be found the explanation of the strange 
side of this respect—that is to say, the idea of moral elevation 
that is held inevitably to accompany athletic gifts. So oftes 
this has the effect of making books by distinguished athlete 
resemble those written by prominent members of the clericd 
or scholastic professions; or, to put it more baldly, th 
authors, unless they are on their guard against this tendency, 
sometimes run the risk of sounding a trifle smug. 


Mr. Fry is, of course, far above the “good at games” 
category. He is a major figure in the cricket world ; and he 
can have very few rivals as an all-round athlete. It is hard 
to envisage what life must have been like for one with thes 
gifts born in Mr. Fry’s generation (he went uv to Oxford in 
1891), when athletics reached perhaps their highest peak ; for 
most people would, I think, agree that the athlete, although 
he may get a wider publicity, make more money, and have 
greater respect paid to his obiter dicta, has lost rather tha 
gained status by joining the film star, the criminal, and the 
columnist as a man of the moment in the popular imagination. 
But Mr. Fry flourished in the golden age, and being obviously 
a man of outstanding personality, he took the opportunitis 
offered to him and made a successful career for himself, over 
and above his sporting activities, in journalism, politic 
(especially in connexion with India), and as the commander 
of a training ship for the Royal Navy. 


But although he writes with ease, Mr. Fry does no 
entirely escape the somewhat constricted manner of the 
Headmaster when he tells his story. Sordid details, all th 
wear and tear of life, these are glided over, and the author 
pursues his way among the famous names, appreciative of 
social success, making centuries, giving his opinions, having 
a lot of healthy fun, with nothing to worry him but thi 
denigrating legend that he was an indifferent bat before ke 
came under the influence of Ranji. Naturally he is in 4 
position to speak on cricket with absolute authority; and o 
this subject there is much historical and critical analysis. On 
the more general side the best part of the book is that which 
describes the Training Ship, a sphere admirably suited fo 
Mr. Fry’s fame, energy and temperament. In certain othe 
directions the autobiography is less satisfying. There we 
Herr Hitler, whom Mr. Fry met personally, and in whoa 
he found not a little to admire. But it was as undignified (® 
my opinion) for a former captain of the Oxford XI to retum 
the Nazi salute on this occasion as it would have been [tt 
the Fiihrer to have greeted his guest with the mock gesturt 
of a wicket-keeper. Perhaps this is unjust and Mr. Fry ws 
only showing his sense of discipline, about which he is ® 
rightly insistent. Only he seems to think of this quality # 
the curiously restricted sense of people doing what they 2 
told; whereas, of course, it has a far more comprehensitt 
meaning, and a little more of it, of the literary sort, would 
have added form to Life Worth Living, which at times is ® 
danger of becoming a somewhat shapeless narrative. 


ANTHONY PoweELL. 
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If there is a better descrip- XS 

Evening Standard Book of the Month tion of the voyage of a SN 
* NOR I H deep-sea trawler, | do not Se 

know it. x 
® H.M. Tomlinson in Observer. S o 
F D. Om man ne No better book on fishing 34 

~ - and fishermen has ever S 
SS been written, a book that Si 
-_ should live among the Sug 
es Recommended by the Book Society classics of the sea. * 
Manchester Guardian. Na 

: 10s. 6d. net 

SN SA 
ae 
.s What we are fighting S e 
PS O U R e for—and why. _—s 
° Christopher Hollis at his brilliant best. He Qh 
H ~ states the ideals for which we Sa 
S CAS E +H ili fight and disposes of the cant SO 
@s Oo is which some of us talk. e 
~ Faper wrappers Is. 6d. net Saar 
e 
S MORE THOUG Si A Id September 1937—August 1939 wan 

® Sir Arnold Wilson stands head and S 
HTS ir rno shoulders above the ruck of = 
ES AND TA e “« National "’ backbenchers . . . really S e 

S LKS W i knows his constituency. Heisaman & 

a~ l son of letters.—New Statesman. S 
7s. 6d. net, * 

rar S 
*S Harr A Critical Survey ‘oe 
. S FIFTY YEARS OF Y Mr. Price’s knowledge of spiritualism in all its 
S 4 forms is unrivalled. Here he sums up the whole Sj 

~ PSYCHICAL RESEARCH Price of enadora ressarch 1s, 64. net 
LBS S cK 
S B A further brilliant study of the French Revolution. Ne 

N ST. JUST Something of a ‘ tour de force.’ S 

—Times Lit. Supp. <= 
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Wickford Point. By (Robert Hale. 
8s. 6d.) 

Parole D’Honneur. By Martin Freud. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Rejected Guest. By Richard Aldington. (Heinemann. 7s. 


Gus and Ida. By Leslie Halward. (Michael Joseph. 7s 


John P Marquand. 


6d.) 
6d.) 


THIS reviewer can remember no American novel The 
Great Gatsby which he has read with so much delight as 
Wickford Point. A prominent novelist has compared Mr. 
Marquand—author of the Mr. Moto books—with the young 
Henry James; he doesn’t carry those intellectual guns, but 
he has, as Mr. Scott Fitzgerald had, an airy light-fingered 
style with a range that extends, say, from the region of 
Mr. Thurber and the Day to that of Mr. 
Hemingway, and added to this a gift of quite savage literary 
satire. The humorous, the pathetic, even the sinister flow 
with extraordinary ease through the careful paragraphs. This 

civilised books to cone out of the States 
the half-witted 


since 


] - nc 
aie \larence 


is one of the few 
for a great many years. The Italian gangster, 
farm hand, the Jewish agitator, lecherous o'd tobacco growers, 
sub-machine guns, lynchings, a rape on the cornhusks—these 
literature for which we can find 
Perhaps at that date 


are the sources of a whole 
comparisons only in the Jacobean age. 
(to compare great things with small) the gentle: 


Fletcher came with the same relief. 


plays of 


It is hard to describe Wickford Point without giving the 
idea that it is just another of those tedious family chronicles— 
for certainly the narrator (like Mr. Marquand himself, a 
popular writer for the magazines) does go back more than one 
generation in conveying the odd drifting life of the Brill family 
at Wickford Point. Out of touch with contemporary life, 
living on the tiresome literary reputation of John Brill, the 
Wickford Sage, a poet of the Concord school, the family 
perform, as it were, in private, all talking at once as though 
they were in a Theatre Guild play—Cousin Clothilde with 
her overdrafts and her weary irrelevancies ; Bella, sexual and 
acquisitive and unscrupulous ; Harry, the snob, who is always 
meeting the right people with an eye for a job suited to a 
Brill ; Syd, who has stomach-ache and hopes one day to 
invent something ; Mary, whom Bella robs automatically of 
her men; and the aunts who die off leaving an 
accumulation of memories behind. The narrator, Jim Calder, 
is only a connexion of the Sage: he feels the pull of the 
Point, but never quite surrenders ; he away to France 
in 1917, then to General Feng and the Chinese wars, to the 
pulp magazines and the literary racket, but he always returns, 
drawn by memories of his childhood at Wickford, by the 
helplessness and fatuity of Cousin Clothilde, by the scent of 
He compares the Point to “a floating island that had 
once been solidly attached to the mainland. I can see it 
being severed from realities when I was still very young, and 
drifting off, a self-contained entity, into a misty sea, It was 
a land almost entirely sufficient unto itself, and governed by 
the untutored thoughts of women.” There are no bread- 
winners and no pressufe of economic necessity: he alone has 


various 


gets 


escape. 
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3/6 net. 
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the right knowledge to deal with the blackmailer 
Berg, whom Bella has casually double-crossed, bee he hy 
to stand hopelessly by when Allen Southby, a Harvard don 
and a successful critic, with his tweeds and his pipe sad ke 
tankard of ale and his unbearable complacency, who e 
decided to wnite a really good novel about Wickford Poj ; 
forces his way in and completes the isolation of the Bil, 
turning the whole scene into a museum picce. 
savage portrait—deserves to live in memory 
Maugham’s Alroy Kear. 


Howarg 


ills, 
Southby—, 
beside M; 


One would like to quote at great length from this Novel 
the vivid, accurate and witty summings-up—* The trouble y 
Wickford Point was that everybody developed a_personalip 
In a patriarchal system, if you didn’t pay the help enough 
they always turned into characters”: “Divorce is like 
major operation. You think you are all right and then yw 
have a sinking spell. He was standing there under the lighe, 
and there was nothing much that anyone could do about t 
It was like the ending of a story which no editor would way, 
to buy ”; the descriptive sense which can turn with ease from 
the bare spring trees, the wood-smoke and lamp-light and sandy. 
unmade roads of the Point to the modern scene and use cop. 
temporary images with some of the force of minor poetry— 
“The South Station had changed. It was as new and shiny 
and as stream-lined as modern diplomacy. It made yoy 
think of five-point programmes, of candid cameras, of leftist 
and rightists, and of the People’s Front—in fact, of all thos 
elements that had cropped up to change the life one used wp 
know.” 


I have forgotten—under pressure of space—to mention tha 
Wickford Point is very funny. So is Parole D’Honneur, the 
journal, written with a superb aristocratic impertinence, of gp 
Austrian Baron in the last war. Candide comes immediately 
to mind—the violent scene, the defeat on the Piave, the 
hideous experiences of a prisoner marched back and forth 
through Italy while men fall sick of Spanish flu and are piled 
three deep on wagons to die, are described in the same 
humorous disinterested terms as Candide’s experiences among 
the Bulgarians, and this Candide, too, has his Cunégonde, an 
Italian girl whom he takes with him, disguised as a_ brother 
officer, to hospital and prison. An amused shrug of the 
shoulders at the best of all possible worlds, it can stand 
brilliantly the daunting comparison ; it is Herr Freud’s brave 
reply to twentieth-century civilisation. 

Mr. Aldington’s story of a war bastard is less cool, more 
angry. He writes roughly, holding the reader—whom he cals 
“you "—firmly by the lapel and sometimes shaking him a 
little. This is one of his most readable books (it is important 
perhaps in these days to note that it, too, is often very funny 
Nature is heard, after one of David Norris’s youthful illnesses, 
threatening the child, “So you’re determined to live? Ven 
well, you shall, and just see how you like it,” and something 
of that savage threat gives the book power: its best passages 
are built of brick and grime and the smell of g>someters. The 
plot hardly matters—the kindly ineffective g-ondparents who 
make the boy into a rent collector: David’s poverty in London 
after their death and his attempts to become a biologist: his 
final appeal to his father’s father, and the spel! of wealth and 
enormous promise on the Riviera which is irrelevantly broken 
by his grandfather’s careless and intestate death. This is the 
story of life doing things to you, and it would have bee 
better if the author had intruded less and had allowed us 
draw our own conclusions. 


Mr. Halward in his first novel has done a diflicult 
extremely well. A great many novels were at one time wn 
with the sub-title, “A Simple Story,” but it was se!dom long 
before their authors gave up the hard discip!ine of simplicity 
and fell back on plots. Mr. Halward calls his novel “ A Lov 
Story,” and that is all it is: Gus, a lorry driver, meets Ida, 
a factory girl, at a dance hall ; she dislikes him at first, but ht 
wears down her resistance and they marry: Gus loses his job, 
Ida gets a baby, Gus finds another job. The clear bare writing, 
the confidence of the dialogue, the authority with which minor 
people are touched in, the complete absence of rhetoric at 
impressive, but more impressive is the unobtrusive progress 
the characters from dislike to affection, the development from 
the off-hand brutality of the opening scene, with its raw badit- 
age and its immature vulgarity, to tenderness and responsibility. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 
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drive that reaches the green 
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Shaving Cream. Smooth in 


soaps create a delightful 
lather that softens the 


on the face—its special 
antiseptic properties re- 
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tender skin. Why not try it ? 
Buy the big long-lasting 1/6 
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The GOLFER CHURCH ARMY 
needs a WAR WORK 


Huts and Centres inside and outside a 
Ss h ave large number of Camps at Home. 


. * * 


Negotiations proceeding for earliest pos- 
sible departure overseas of Men and Huts 
use—its specially blended for service as near front as in last war. 


* * * 


beard’s resistance ; smooth Hostels for Servicemen already functioning 
and Canteens and Rest Rooms available in 
many parts for National Service workers. 


* * * 


Important work amongst Evacuees by 
Church Army Sisters. 





* * * 


Large or small donations most anxiously 
requested to help and encourage develop- 
ment in these critical hours. 
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ee ee | Please send to Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., 
55, Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 
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Shorter Notices 


De Valera. By Sean O’Faoliin. 


Tuts short book is certainly the best biography of De Valera 
available. It is written from the point of view of a professed 
Republican, but without any sacrifice of the right of indepen- 
dent judgement and criticism. Its particular merit is that it 
places De Valera clearly against the background of Irish 
political history ; and if when he comes to the economics of 
modern Irish life Mr. O’Faoldin sometimes loses his leader 
in an undergrowth of statistics and economic theories, many 
readers, knowing something already of De Valera’s consti- 
tutional changes, will be glad of an introduction such as this 
to the less familiar subject of the social organisation which 
he and his predecessors have created. It is useful to have 
such a guide available in popular form, though on aesthetic 
grounds one might wish for so good a book a less strictly 
utilitarian setting; and it regrettably seems as if saboteurs 
have been at work on Mr. O’Faolain’s orthography, playing 
havoc with his punctuation and laying malevolent hands on 
his spelling. 


(Penguin Books. 6d.) 


rhe Romance of the East India Company. 
(Appleton-Century. 12s. 6d.) 


Traders’ Dream: 
By R. H. Mottram. 


Tus is a readable account of the more romantic side of the 
East India Company’s work. Omitting much, and simplify- 
ing much else in a way of which scholarly readers would not 
approve, it will nevertheless serve as a fair introduction to a 
highly interesting subject for readers who know nothing of it. 
It is well illustrated with reproductions of old prints, the 
interest of which would have been increased if their sources 
had been given. 


Green Grows the City. By Beverley Nichols. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Green Grows the City is an account of how Mr. Beverley 
Nichols made the garden at the back of a house in Hamp- 
stead. It follows the formula of his earlier domestic 
chronicles. Interleaved with the chapters of practical advice 
(which read rather like gardening catalogues) are descriptions 
of fierce battles with neighbours, aesthetic ruminations, and 
accounts of the antics of cats. It is all couched in an “inti- 
mate ” style, and if your private hero is Mr. Nichols, and you 
like reading about gardening, you will prefer it to the domestic 
chronicles of film stars which appear in cinema magazines. 


Reincarnation for Everyman. By Shaw Desmond. (Andrew 


Dakers. §s.) 


Mr. DESMOND can recollect with perfect certainty more than 
one previous life on earth, and he knows that other lives 
will follow his present existence. Although he makes some 
show of producing evidence on these points, he regards 
demands for scientific proof rather as obstructions to truth. 
Anyone who is interested in the question and is prepared to 
take his statements on trust will find the book very reassuring. 


It Could Never Have Happened. By Alice M. Head. (Heine- 


mann. 8s. 6d. 


Tus is a kindly record of the distinguished persons Miss 
Head has met, the meals she has consumed, the travels and 
purchases she has made, in the service of her employer, Mr. 
William Randolph Hearst. The most amiable of writing and 
the lightest of reading. 

(Nichol- 


I Lost My English Accent. By C. V. R. Thompson. 


son and Watson. 10s. 6d.) 
Mr. THOMPSON has been American correspondent of the 


Daily Express for six years, and this is a selection of his 
He is at his best when dealing with the more 


impressions. 
trivial themes. The intricacies of Cuban politics evade his 
powers of exposition, but the more domestic aspects of 


American life are pleasantly enough handled. An inoffensive, 


unnecessary book. 


By Harold F. Hutch- 
7s. 6d.) 


The First Six Months Are the Worst. 

ison and James Fitton. (Peter Davies. 
Tus is a facetious book about the relations of parents and 
babies. The illustrations (by Mr. Fitton) are unsubtle but 
tolerable ; the text is also unsubtle, but too vulgar to be 
tolerable. However, there may be something in it for very 
unsophisticated tastes. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 

By CUSTOS 
THESE are brave stock markets ; indeed some of the C¥Nigy 
dub them foolish. With a war still in its infancy, a 78, 6d 
income-tax—and possibly a higher rate—in early Prospect 
and a borrowing programme of at least a cool {£1,000 nil. 
lions a year to be carried through, the gilt-edged market js 
in the throes of something very like a boom. As I hinted 
last week, investors in fixed-interest securities should not be 
in any hurry to seil. This recovery has now acquired req 
momentum, and I shall not be surprised to see it go a good 
deal farther yet. At last the banks have come in as buyers, 
there is moderate support from the individual investor, the 
top-hatted brigade give the movement tone by taking their 
odd {£50,000 or £100,000 just for a few points run, and 3s 
nobody seems at all anxious to sell, hey presto, the boom 
is on. 

Whether the Treasury will add fuel to the flames by 
reducing the Bank rate I will not attempt to forecast. Try 
enough, the official minimum is out of touch with open 
market rates, but that in itself is not a compelling reasop 
why Bank rate should come down. Within the next few 
months, possibly weeks, the Government will surely have to 
start paying some of its debts, and then we must look out 
for a pretty heavy addition to the weekly offers of Treasury 
Bills. That may mean that discount rates will stiffen a little, 
say, to 2 per cent. or more, but even so I do not see why the 
gilt-edged recovery should not continue. By the same token, 
I expect to see stock-market prices generally very well mais- 
tained. One of the groups with good scope for improve- 
ment is home railway prior charges. 

* * + + 











































TRANSPORT “CC” Position 

Here is the full report of the London Passenger Transport 
Board which tells the full story of the dismaying fall in 
revenue which has played such havoc with the dividend on 
the “C” stock. During the year ended June 3oth, it seems, 
the rate of growth of traffic continued to decline, expenses 
rose, the Board raised the renewal reserve provision by 
£145,000 to £2,570,000, reflecting the additional and im- 
proved assets brought into service, with the result that net 
traffic receipts, at £ 3,359,950, were £215,982 less than in th 
preceding year. That is an unfortunate but comparatively 
modest decline. It has been supplemented, however, bya 
fall of some £53,000 in other receipts and an increase of 
£156,000 in miscellaneous charges, a reflection very largely 
of the fact that last year’s accounts had the benefit of a credit 
of £230,000 in respect of provisions for income-tax no 
longer required. Thus, net revenue has fallen by no les 
than £495,712 to £4,769,322, which is just sufficient t 
cover the 1} per cent. dividend on the “C” stock already 
announced. 

This is a sorry result, and one can detect a note of sym- 
pathy in the Board’s review of the “C” stockholder 
position. There is no mention, however, of the negotiations 
now in progress with the Treasury to determine the financial 
basis of the Government’s control for war purposes. 
Apparently, no basis has yet been agreed, and stockholders 
must exercise themselves in patience. As I have already 
emphasised in these notes, there is a strong case here for 
generous treatment and, in my view, for ending once and 
for all the unsatisfactory position in which the “ C” sto 
has a standard dividend rate which it has never received 
An opportunity has now arisen to put the “ C” stock on! 
firmer footing. If the Treasury acts as I think it ought 
Transport “C” should prove to be worth something mor 
than its official minimum of 65. 

+ * * * 
OIL CHAIRMAN ON E.P.T. 

It is good to see a company chairman taking up t& 
cudgels on behalf of an improved Excess Profits Tax. 4 
docile House of Commons acquiesced in the Chancellor of te 
Exchequer’s proposals, but that does not rule out the post 
bility of getting some very necessary amendments next April 
Meantime, Mr. Kenneth Moore, chairman of Trinidad 
Petroleum Development Company, has given the City! 
useful lead. Taking this particular company, which has beet 
(Continued on page 604) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
———— 


TRINIDAD PETROLEUM 
DEVELOPMENT 







INCIDENCE OF EXCESS PROFITS TAX 





MR. KENNETH MOORE’S ADDRESS 






Jue annual ordinary general meeting of Trinidad Petroleum 
Development Co., Ltd., was held on October 19th at River 
Plate House, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 

Mr. Kenneth A. E. Moore, F.C.A. (the chairman of the 
company), presided. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—When I addressed you a 
year ago I indicated that after a period of rapid development 
a phase of consolidation and of planned stabilisation of output 
had been entered upon as a matter of policy. The results 
disclosed by the accounts and reports which are before you 
today reflect that phase, and the best tribute to the soundness 
of that policy lies in the fact that we have achieved with 
the minimum of expenditure the desired production of some 
three million barrels of oil, and have succeeded, in a year of 
continuous depression in crude oil prices, in maintaining our 
profits around the £180,000 mark. At the same time much 
yseful work has been done during the year to lay the founda- 
tions for a further expansion of production—storage capacity 
has been materially increased, the light products recovery 
plant has been duplicated, pipelines and roads have been con- 
structed, and the central depot has been completed and brought 

















into use. 










DRILLING ACTIVITIES 


By the most careful organisation of drilling it has been 
possible with only four rigs in operation to achieve almost the 
same footage as was the case with § rigs in the previous year, 
and, as you will have seen from the report, out of 49 wells 
drilled during the year, 48 are producers. 

A minor but useful addition to our potential oil reserves has 
been made by the acquisition during the year of oil-mining 
leases covering about 1,000 acres. 

Here, in London, in addition to normal management affairs, 
a matter of vital importance—namely, the contract under which 
our oil is sold—has engaged the attention of the board. The 
old contract would normally have expired in 1941. As the 
outcome of negotiations, the old contract has been superseded 
by a new contract with United British Oilfields of Trinidad, 
Ltd., for a period of 10 years on terms which should operate 
to the advantage of both companies in their respective spheres. 
Your directors recommend a dividend of 15 per cent 

















Tue Excess Prorirs Tax 

As regards taxation, it is impossible at present to make any- 
thing but an approximate estimate of the incidence of the new 
excess profits tax in our case. On the face of it, however, 
businesses which in recent years have been, and still are, in 
the development stage will be severely hit, and so far as can 
be seen from the Finance (No. 2) Bill, which has recently been 
rushed through Parliament without the customary discussion, 
no serious attempt has been made to do rough justice in the 
case of young and progressive businesses or businesses which 
were in the process of resuscitation in pre-war years. 

I think it is generally agreed that the evils associated with 
the old Excess Profits Duty arose principally from three 
fundamental causes :— 

1. That many injustices and anomalies arose from the 
prescribed method of computation of the pre-war standard of 
profits whether that standard was based on profits or capital. 
These injustices were by no means all on the side of the tax- 
payer, and it is common knowledge that certain industries 
escaped their moral liability; but, on the other hand, for a 
variety reasons, there were glaring discrepancies in the 
incidence of the duty as between individual businesses engaged 
in the same industry and as between various classes of industry. 

2. There was introduced into industry an unhealthy element 




















of extravagance in expenditure and disregard of control of 
Wages and costs which gave impetus to the vicious spiral of 
nsing prices, &c. 

3. That the scale of taxation rose to heights at which many 
ordinarily honest people failed to remain so, 
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SUGGESTED SAFEGUARDS 


I believe that these evils could be avoided to some extent 
on this occasion, or at least minimised, by the adoption of 
certain safeguards, including the following: 

(a) As regards the pre-war standard, that in addition to 
certain obvious detailed allowances for such matters as un- 
remunerative capital, undue depression in a particular industry 
in the standard years, &c., there should be an overriding pro- 
vision giving the right of appeal in hard cases to a suitable 
tribunal’ for some measure of rough justice in the computation 
of pre-war standards, unlimited in scope as is Clause 13, 
Section 7, in the draft Finance (No. 2) Bill, as amended. 

(b) As regards undue extravagance, &c., that there should 
be general Government control of the level of wages and 
restriction of competition for labour between various classes of 
industry, and that increases in salaries should be liable to sur- 
charge if unwarranted. Further, that on prima facie evidence 
of wanton extravagance in administration inspired by the 
knowledge that it was at the cost of the Exchequer, Inspectors 
of Taxes should be empowered to bring the matter before a 
suitable tribunal with power to inflict heavy penalties. While 
difficult to administer, this latter provision would no doubt act 
as a powerful deterrent. 

(c) As regards dishonesty, the best way of minimising the 
possible deterioration of the morals of the business community 
in relation to taxation is to remove any feeling that the 
incidence of taxation is capricious and unjust. I believe the 
suggestion which I have already made for the introduction of 
the principle of rough justice in otherwise hard cases would 
go a long way in this direction. 

Finally, there are two specific points among others in the 
present Bill which, if not met, will cause endless _heart- 
burning, discontent and injustice :— 

1. To limit the pre-war standard years to 1935, 1936 and 
1937 may have been all very well for the armament industry, 
but to retain those years for industry in general is quite 
indefensible. I therefore suggest that the year 1938 should 
be added in the case of all businesses not subject to the 
original armaments profits duty, and that in addition in the 
case of undue depression in any industry in the four standard 
years a wider choice of years—say four out of the last six 
pre-war years—should be at the option of the taxpayer. 

2. The Bill in its present form—particularly Clause 13, 
Section 7—does not adequately provide for the case of busi- 
nesses, whether old or new, which were in the process of 
development or resuscitation in pre-war years and may still 
be in that process. Such businesses should have the right of 
appeal to a special tribunal with power to do full justice to 
the circumstances of each case. 


POSITION OF THIS COMPANY 


Our company, whose business is confined to the production 
of oil in Trinidad, affords a concrete example. Founded in 
1918, it was for many years only partially successful in 
winning oil. In 1937, additional capital was provided and 
renewed efforts were made to increase production. Those 
efforts are beginning to bear fruit and the production and 
profits of the company have recently been doubled, not as a 
result of the war, but simply as a result of this fresh money 
and fresh effort. During the war this company would no 
doubt be required, in the national interest and regardless, 
perhaps, of ordinary commercial considerations, to increase 
its production very materially and, as matters stand at present, 
it would be saddled with an entirely unrepresentative pre- 
war standard based on the lower production and profits of the 
years 1935, 1936, 1937, and a large part of its profits will 
be absorbed by Excess Profits Tax, quite regardless of the fact 
that it will be exhausting its reserves of oil and thus, perhaps, 
mortgaging the future. 

I suggest that to meet such cases somewhere in this Bill 
there should be a provision, at least, that where reserves are 
being depleted, the pre-war standard should be increased 
roportionately to the increased production of oil, copper, gold, 
or whatever it may be, in the accounting periods as compared 
with the standard period. 


FACTORS IN THE OUTLOOK 

In present circumstances you will appreciate that it is 
impossible for me to give any reliable indication of the 
prospects for the current year, but, while we shall no doubt 
have to meet increased costs and taxation and difficulties and 
complications arising out of: the war, there are at present 
two favourable factors—namely, that there has recently been a 
substantial rise in Gulf Coast export .prices of crude oil 
products and that, as our oil is paid for in American dollars, 
the sterling equivalent which we receive over here has been 
increased by reason of the appreciation in the dollar. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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A Suffolk Coxswain 
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THAN EVER for his 
magnificent service 


During the last War the Life-Boat Service rescued over 5,000 lives 
and saved from destruction over 180 vessels with their cargoes. 








In this spirit It will carry on now—whatever the difficulties | 


and dangers. 


During 115 years the public of Great Britain has supported this 
magnificent cause, and the Service relies on you to aid it now. 
Send in your contribution, however small, as your share in 


this great work. 
ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The EARL OF HARROW BY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 602) 


carrying out an energetic programme of development in 
recent years, he showed the genuine hardship inflicted by 
the choice of the years 1935, 1936 and 1937, as the pre-wa, 
standard. In that period the company’s output and Profit 
were low, with the inevitable result that a very large slice 
the much-increased earnings now being reaped from Previous 
development work will be absorbed in E.P.T. Again, as the 
company may be required, in the national interest, to extend 
its drilling programme, the position may arise in whig 
reserves of oil are being exhausted, while the profits will 
largely taken by the Exchequer. 

Mr. Moore emphasised the following points: (1) The choice 
of the pre-war standard years, 1935, 1936 and 1937, is purely 
arbitrary. Why not include 1938 and the first half of 1939) 
(2) contrary to general impression there is no alternatiy: 
percentage on capital standard except for the companies 
which were less than 33 months old last April ; (3) the ta 
is imposed in a much cruder and harsher form than the ol 
E.P.D.; (4) there is absolutely no provision to meet the case 
of businesses in the development stage, in process of resys. 
citation or in a prolonged depression in the standard years: 
and (5) that the right of appeal to the Board of Referees jn 
the case of hardship is largely illusory. Here the appellan 
must satisfy the Board that the rate of profit or volume o 
business was less in the standard period than might then have 
been reasonably expected, an unenviable task. I hope th 
City will buckle to and organise a movement for reform, 
Nobody denies the Chancellor’s need of money, but ther 
are good ways and bad ways of raising it. 

* * * * 
WAR RISK POOLS 


The report of Lord Weir’s Committee on War Risk I 
surance has brought to the front the position of thos 
mutual pools which exist to give their members some measure 
of cover against war damage to their property. The Com- 


| mittee pointed out that these mutual pools are free from 
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public control, and proposed to apply control by prohibiting 
advertisement. This proposal has been accepted by the 
Government. I am not surprised that some of the mutual 
pools feel strongly about it. While admitting the absence 
of public control and the danger of abuses, they point out 
that they are ready to submit to reasonable control and that 
the best among them at any rate steer clear of all abuses. 

The kind of abuses which could be indulged in are fairly 
obvious. The management expenses could be excessive, the 
assets of the pool could be expended on advertising and 
funds could be foolishly invested. From any or all of these 
causes it might be found when the day for settling claims 
came round, that the assets in the pool were substantially 
less than the total the members had subscribed. But let us 
examine an actual case in point. The largest and oldest of 
the pools started building up its funds two years ago. lt 
already has £200,coo in the pool and if the war lasts three 
years it will have £700,000 derived out of its annual pre- 
mium of 7s. 6d. per cent. and representing property to the 
value of about £150,000,000. The funds have been it- 
vested in long-dated Government stocks and, although 
liable to depreciation, they have suffered little so far. E- 
tensive advertising has been conducted but its cost is bore 
not by the pool funds but by the old-established association 
which organised the pool and which gains membership 
through it. There seems to be no abuse here, though 4 
purist would say that Treasury Bills or Bank deposits would 
be a more suitable investment than War Loan. What 
important is that the public should understand that it is not 
buying an insurance policy, but a participation in a limited 
pool. Claims will be paid as far only as the pool funds 
cover them. 


THE BANK CF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Roval Charter, 
Head Office : 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
West End Office - 


835.) 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital , . ‘ eo. G4, ) 

Reserve Fund ‘ ose : — Ban 00 

Currency Reserve... il . p 2, ” 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 — 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Austra! nd New 

Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and |)rafts, 3% 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the wore 
Deposits for fixed periods received 
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REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 5 


Prizes were offered for the best two lists of six rules to guide 
the conduct of ordinary people in war-time. This was a 
difficult competition to judge, because almost every entry (and 
they were numerous) contained, side by side with two or 
three sensible suggestions, at least two that were trite. There 
was complete agreement among competitors upon the desira- 
bility of practising the virtues of calmness, economy, obedience 
to regulations, and scepticism towards rumours. Numerous 
competitors discouraged undue optimism and the proffering 
(or acceptance) of advice. Many suggestions to guide 
behaviour during an air-raid were given, of which the most 
dynamic was Mr. H. A. Bartlett’s “When you hear the 
Sirens—Sing. Remember how Orpheus  (? Odysseus) 
triumphed over them”; and the most resigned Miss Janet 
Parker’s “In an air-raid fall on your knees and pray.” Mrs. D. 
Given is commended for “Remember that Gort 
knows better than you,” as is Sagittarius (and others who 
wrote in the same vein) for “Don’t disorganise your house- 
hold by neglecting duties which only you can do, in order to 
rush into war work which thousands of others can do as well.” 
The first prize is awarded to Mr. A. M. Denton and the | 
second to Mr. Allan M. Laing, whose verbal dexterity out- | 
weighs the somewhat suspicious nature of the advice enshrined 








in his second verse. 





FIRST PRIZE 

1. If there’s an air raid on a frosty night, and you're shivering in 
your dug-out, remember the poor devils ‘up there,” numb with 
cold at 20 feet. They're only obeying orders, after all. 

2. If you must curse somebody when everything goes wrong, 
remember Hit'er’s as good as anyone; and merits your wrath a 
great deal more than his unfortunate victims, the German people. 

3. If an air-raid warden telis you that you’re showing a crack of 
light somewhere, remember that it’s politer—and cheaper—not to 
throw him out 

4. If someone’s views on “ the situation” don’t coincide with 
your own, remember, before laying hands upon him, that we’re 
supposed to be fighting for the liberty of the individual. 

5. If the shortcomings of the Ministry of Information arouse 
your anger, remember that it, too, like so many other organisations 
these days, is learning its job. And be grateful that circumstances 
h a Ministry is needed do not arise more often. 

6. If the war fills you with depression, remember that neither 
this nor any other war can extinguish all the lights of civilisation. 
They may go out temporarily in one part of the globe, but else- 
where are certain to burn even brighter than before 
A. M. DENTON. 
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SECOND PRIZE 
Even in war the norm 
is good form: 
let a man eat and sleep 
and earn his keep. | 
But there’s a prejudice 
n favour of sacrifice ; 


and in war-time honest craft 


should end up with an overdraft. 
A man 

should be as cheerful as he can 
and never be the first 

to believe the worst 

He may think lots of things rum 
and be dumb ; 


but he must proclaim the fact 
when freedom’s attacked. 

For the rest 

it seems best 

he should strive 

to keep alive 

the war 


and, whatever 


*s for, 

pray without cease 

for peace. 
I LAING. | 











Qur children have been 
safely removed from danger 
zones, but we are faced with 
great difficulties to provide for their needs. 
Please help us to meet our liabilities and to give 
the young lives in our care the chance that is 
their due. 

™ CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETY 
Patron HM. the King. (Director: Herbert H. Glanfield) Est. 1856. 
5, Leigham Cr. Rd., Streatham, S.W.16 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD 
SECOND SERIES—No. 34 


\A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be gtven to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked 
“Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than first post on Wednesday. 
No envelopes will be opened before noon on Wednesday. Solutions should be on the 
form appearing below. The name of the winner will be published in our next issue. 
Envelopes contaimng soluttons must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are 
surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.| 
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Fo!d a sail and treat it with 

a spade above (9) 

10. Not so much about zero (5). 

13. He isn’t quite the strapping 
fellow he was in the last 
war (two words) (3, 6). 

15. “To thy high requiem be- 
come a ——” (3) 

16. Arid scene magnified (9). 

17. “These honours, Peace to 

happy Britain brings, These 


ACROSS 7. 


1. The beggar admits his in- 
ability to get better (9). 
5. Fatigued by dressing (5). 

8. They get all bunched up (5). 
9. What three of Browning's 
characters were doing (9). 

11. “ Birdsong at morning and 

—— at night ” (9). 
12. To sob hike this makes for 
increase (5). 


, ’ are ——— works, and worth 
13. The owner didn’t seem to Kines” ~ a an y 
\ je 
want the little wooden hut ae 4 : 
19. This ancient tribe seems 


more than half frozen (5). 
20. Hush! I’m the French sea 
(7). 
22. “Sink me the ship master 
Split her from end to 
end = (6). 
24. Memoranda in stone 
26. Lost by the timorous (5). 


(4 : 

14. Silent sea becomes. what 
must be got (9). 

18. They are more frequently 
found in the bar than the 
byre these days (9). 

21. Case of singletons (4). 

23. Lhe scope of cooking? (5). 

25. Puree I can devise for him 


5). 











Q 
27. Not a lethal shaft (9) SOLUTION TO 
28. Inquisitive wind (5). CROSSWORD No. 33 
29. If mot a patron at least a SAT ESC 
all a is 4 c 
supporter of art (5 i 
30. Apparently the bird doesn’t ui a. ealce 
get all the ple 9). . M 
1e upland (9) cla om: Cis te 
DOWN wane st Sar UCAS 
4 Tr 2 Ec 
1 “J have heard the ——— Os TmoOstTROGOTH 
nging his love-song to the Ae ema \ eB 
morn ” (5) ENDLESSLYMDRILL 
2. Type without a rival (9) 4 ES sau B . F z 
Determined it’s sin (6). OSG DEMAR CELLY 
Snake-like (7) 7H RmBo : Bos84BH 





anew 


Its players seem to take a 
return ticket (8). 
6. Jungle cash (5). 

SOLUTION NEXT 

The winner of Crossword No. 33 

Whiteleaf, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 


AMPLIF | BDRGAmM 
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LIVELY AUTUMN PUBLISHING 
Publishers are going forward with their Autumn | 
plans and nev books of all kinds are now appearing. | 
Come and see them, or write for lists. 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 


BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1790 


477 OXFORD ST. W.1. | 


3601 — ——d 
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Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 


lence, combining the 
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Steamers designed and equipped 
for tropical conditions. All outside 
cabins with window or porthole. 
Spacious public rooms and exten 
Sive promenade dec 

facility for sport and recreation. 
Write for schedule of 


VACCINE by the Mouth. Secure immunity from 
Lf COLDS and INFLUENZA for 4 to 6 months | 
by taking “BUCCALINE” Brand Tablets. $s. post | 
free (special Children’s Pack, 3s. 6d.) from the Agents, 
HAYMAN AND FREEMAN, Chemists, 93 Piccadilly, W.1 
Mayfair 4231. 


] ETECTIVES.— Divorce 
Moderate. Consultation free 
Tives (Estav. 1929), 12 Henrietta St.,W.2 
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TEM, 8594 
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| Cobham, Surrey. 
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Y thoughts return where e’er I roam 
To TOM LONG, pipe, and peace at home. 
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| yn te KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe 
sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From ¢ 
including Boots’ branches, or Sole makers : i 
463 Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1/6,2 6,4/6 pone 
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| L AVE you anything tosell? Readers having 
to sell or professional services to offer are i 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
thousands of readers of The Spectator Prepaid Clad 
| fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Office, 
4 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
| Tuesday of each week. Discounts 2)", for siy » 
| tions: §% for 13: 74% for 26: and 10%, for 52, 


\\ no increase, despite heavy 

costs. Famous “B-P” Underwear is always ci 
than any shop prices, because sold direct frog 
Makers. This year, prices cut to rock-bottom—in sony 
cases saving 2/- and 3/- a garment on 1937 pricg 
GUARANTEED in every way. Pure Wool, Migr 
Art Silk. Every size and style, for Women, Chik 

Men. Send for ILLUS. CATALOGUE and F 

PATTERNS to Birkett & PHILuips, Lr. (Dept. §, 
Union Road, Nottingham. 
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LOWEST EVER 













































HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
|. ASTON COURT HOTEL, CHAGFORD, 


K DEVON, is still going strong.—Write Mars, Com 
| or Mr. Wess. Tel.: Chagford 3169 
K DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melyily 
4 Crescent. Tgms. “Melcrest”’ Edinburgh, Tel.31agg 
— 











YEFRESH YOURSELVES in English County, 





a 
an 





| Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 18 INNS 
| and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 
P. R. H. A,, Lro., St. GeorGe’s Houst, 193 Reges 
Street, W.1. 
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’Y ARWICK CLUB,LTD., 21 St.George’sSq.,S.Wa 
\ Room and breakfast §s., one night only $s, 64 
| or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35.8 
| 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289 
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7 BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING aa 
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